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NAVY  AND  MILITARY  DOCTRINE  IN  FRANCE 

by 

James  J.  Tritten1 

In  a  major  regional  contingency  fought  some  years  ago,  indigenous  ground  forces 
converged  on  a  narrow  peninsula  in  the  southern  part  of  their  country  where  they  cut  off  part 
of  a  foreign  army  of  occupation.  This  foreign  army  had  occupied  a  small  seaport  from  which 
the  commander  planned  to  disrupt  indigenous  transportation.  The  enemy  commander 
anticipated  being  supported,  or  if  necessary  evacuated,  by  sea.  The  enemy  navy  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  indigenous  country  had  no  navy  of  its  own  to  speak  of  and  had 
sought  an  arrangement  with  a  major  world  seapower,  France,  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

France  had  already  provided  the  indigenous  forces  with  combat-experienced  ground 
officers  and  modem  military  equipment.  France  now  landed  a  major  ground  force  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  and  a  French  fleet  sailed  in  support  from  a  forward-deployed 
location.  The  French  Navy  commander  detached  a  small  portion  of  this  fleet  to  land 
additional  troops  and  to  also  blockade  the  occupied  seaport.  Enemy  navy  forces  soon  arrived 
and  were  surprised  to  find  the  numerically  superior  French.  The  enemy  admiral  had  recently 
assumed  command  without  the  benefit  of  having  met  with  his  subordinates  to  outline  his 
personal  doctrine  and  without  having  any  work-up  exercises. 

The  French  fleet  commander,  operating  within  an  established  navy  doctrine,  knew  that  if 
he  remained  in  a  defensive  posture  near  the  seaport,  he  would  doom  another  French 
squadron  soon  to  arrive  with  additional  troops,  artillery,  and  other  supplies.  Keeping  in  mind 
his  main  objective,  the  French  fleet  commander  seized  the  initiative  and  tactically 
maneuvered  his  forces  to  offensively  meet  the  enemy  fleet  far  enough  out  to  sea  to  permit  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  resupply  squadron.  The  enemy  met  the  French  challenge  but  were  unable 
to  gain  any  advantage.  The  French  fleet  commander  engaged  the  enemy  but  husbanded  his 
assets  without  a  serious  decisive  engagement,  keeping  the  enemy  fleet  in  play  for  four  days. 

Ships  from  the  French  resupply  squadron  safely  landed  their  troops  and  equipment  and 
then  sailed  north,  embarked  coalition  ground  forces,  and  brought  them  to  the  area  of  the 
occupied  seaport.  Coalition  forces  massed  around  the  seaport  and  engaged  in  bloody  but 
successful  warfare  against  an  entrenched  enemy.  The  enemy  capitulated  in  the  face  of  the 


1  The  views  expressed  by  the  author  are  his  alone  and  do  not  necessarily  represent 
those  of  the  U.S.  government,  Department  of  Defense,  or  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  author  would 
also  like  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  Herve  Coutau-Begarie,  Professor  Andre 
Delaporte,  former  Chef  de  la  Section  Historique  du  Service  Historique  de  la  Marine-, 
Commander  Charles  Allen,  USN,  and  the  research  and  translation  services  of  Lawrence 
Holder  of  the  Naval  Doctrine  Command.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Captain  Alain  Delbury, 
FN,  French  Military  Mission  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  for  his  assistance 
in  obtaining  source  materials  and  for  comments  on  this  paper. 
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repeated  assaults,  no  possible  escape,  and  the  lack  of  reinforcement.  The  French  fleet 
maintained  station  and  provided  security  for  the  victorious  coalition  forces  by  deterring  a 
second  but  belated  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  reinforce,  resupply,  or  evacuate  enemy  forces  at 
the  seaport. 

The  above  example  describes,  in  reality,  the  actions  taken  by  the  French,  British  (the 
enemy),  and  Americans  (indigenous  forces)  off  the  Virginia  Capes  and  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 
Owing  a  great  deal  to  the  French  Navy  for  the  military  victory  over  Great  Britain,  which 
resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  review  the  legacy 
of  the  defensive  navy  and  the  military  doctrine  in  France  employed  at  these  decisive  battles 
to  see  if  there  is  something  that  we  can  benefit  from  today  as  well. 

Doctrine  of  the  plume 1 

Although  most  histories  of  French  Navy  thought  start  in  the  17th  Century,  there  is  at 
least  some  record  of  prior  activities.2  Gilles  de  Rome,  an  advisor  to  King  Philip  IV  (The 
Fair)  who  ruled  from  1285-1314,  proposed  some  novel  tactical  ideas  in  a  book  entitled  De 
regimine  principum.  Much  later,  we  have  recorded  the  book  Debat  sur  le  heraut  d’armes 
(1455)  which  responds  to  English  claims  to  control  of  the  seas.  A  few  decades  later,  Philippe 
de  Cleves  published  his  Instructions  sur  le  fait  de  la  guerre  which  addressed  the  potential  of 
artillery  tempo  dominating  tactics  the  way  that  speed  affects  strategy  and  recommended 
maneuvering  to  harass  the  enemy  and  repel  his  attack.  In  1516  (or  1520),  Antoine  de 
Conflans  published  Les  faisz  de  la  marine  et  de  la  navigaie.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  n, 
who  ruled  from  1547-1559,  there  appeared  Stolonomie  or  Trade  contenant  la  maniere  de 
dresser,  foumir  equiper  et  entretenir  en  tout  temps  en  bon  ordre  une  armee  de  mer  consacree 
aux  galeres.  It  is.  however,  with  the  final  expulsion  of  England  from  the  continent  that 
France  begins  to  seriously  address  its  Navy. 

One  cannot  overlook  the  influence  of  events  ashore  on  the  development  of  French  Navy 
doctrine.  During  the  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-1648),  in  which  France  became  the  dominant 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Marshal  Henri  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  Vicomte  de 
Turenne,  achieved  the  withdrawal  of  Holy  Roman  Empire  forces  from  a  city  and  then  chose 
to  not  exploit  the  victory  with  a  pursuit.  In  a  subsequent  encounter,  Turenne  maneuvered 
William  Frederick,  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  out  of  Alsace  without  engaging  him  in 
battle.3  Thus  we  saw  the  adoption  of  elements  of  a  maneuver  warfare  philosophy  in  Europe 
with  the  French  military  clearly  influenced.  We  will  find  the  same  influence  on  navy 
doctrine. 

Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  the  all-powerful  Chief  Minister  as  of 
1624,  was  the  founder  of  the  permanent  navy  of  France  and  author  of  an  embryonic  doctrinal 
book—  Testament  politique .4  He  had  himself  appointed  in  1626  as  Grand  maitre,  chef  et 
surintendant  general  de  la  navigation  et  commerce  de  France.  Richelieu  organized  a 
centralized  navy  from  the  surviving  remnants  of  feudal  France— four  independent  admiralties 
whose  admirals  rarely  went  to  sea.  The  result  of  Richelieu’s  efforts  was  to  create  a  strong 
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corps  of  administrative  officers,  the  plume,  who  had  more  power  and  influence  than  the 
actual  warfighting  seamen,  the  epee,  or  the  sword.  The  tension  between  these  two  types  of 
officers  would  become  a  theme  around  which  we  can  study  French  Navy  doctrine.5 

The  French  were  one  of  the  first  modem  sea  powers  to  examine  past  sea  battles  in  order 
to  gamer  lessons  learned  in  a  formal  fashion.  Jean-Baptiste  Colbert,  under  Louis  XIV, 
instituted  a  naval  program  that  included  taking  advantage  of  the  lessons  learned  by  the  Royal 
Navy  in  their  wars  with  the  Dutch  (1652-1674).  The  French  quickly  changed  their  preferred 
tactical  formations  to  capitalize  on  the  lessons  learned  by  the  English  in  combat. 

Credit  for  doctrinal  development  in  the  French  Navy  belongs  to  Admiral  Anne-Hilarion 
de  Costentin,  Comte  de  Tourville.  Tourville  was  a  proven  charismatic6  combat  commander 
against  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets  at  Beveziers  [Beachy  Head]  (1690)  and  against 
the  large  multinational  Smyrna  convoy  (1693). 7  He  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
development  of  the  French  Navy  into  a  modem  fighting  force.  Tourville  drilled  his  fleet  into 
a  disciplined  force  which  would  respond  to  his  command.  His  Signals  and  Instructions, 
issued  before  Beveziers,  were  the  first  such  written  French  Navy  doctrine  and  were  credited, 
in  part,  for  his  victories.  These  instructions  were  reissued  and  revised  between  1691-1693. 

The  French  sailing  and  fighting  instructions,  signals,  and  orders  of  sailing  issued  by 
Tourville  showed  superiority  over  the  English  in  the  area  of  fleet  organization  and  signalling. 
A  strength  of  the  French  system  was  to  retain  separate  books  for  fighting  and  sailing 
instructions  so  that  advances  in  one  area  were  not  hostage  to  the  other.  Tourville’ s  1690 
instructions  included  an  innovative  pocket  indexed  signal  book.  Some  of  the  French  sailing 
formations  of  this  era  were  later  copied  by  successful  English  and  British  commanders. 

The  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  (1688-1697)  exhausted  the  French  treasury.  With  a 
dearth  of  resources  available  for  the  fleet,  doctrinal  development  was  given  to  conservation 
of  assets.  In  addition  to  the  need  to  husband  resources,  the  general  respect  for  the  fleet 
suffered  tremendously  following  its  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  La  Hougue  (1692)  and  subsequent 
destruction  of  remaining  survivors  in  full  view  of  the  French  army  watching  from  the  shore. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  inability  to  invade  England,  the  French  turned  to  guerre  de 
course  as  their  preferred  strategy  for  fleet  employment.  Guerre  de  course  had  been  favored 
by  two  successive  ministers  of  the  navy  under  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  as  well  as  the 
subject  of  an  influential  pamphlet  Memoire  de  la  course  [also  known  as  Memoire  sur  la 
caprerie ]  by  the  famous  engineer  Sebastien  Le  Prestre,  Marquis  de  Vauban.  Vauban,  a 
Marechal  de  France— a.  reward  for  his  work  with  coastal  and  northeastern  frontier 
fortifications— advocated  small  squadrons  raiding  the  rich  commercial  sea  lines  of 
communication  as  a  way  to  replenish  the  national  treasury.  His  recommendations  carried 
great  weight  due  to  the  stature  in  which  he  was  held  in  France.8  Vauban,  however,  had  no 
vision  of  control  of  the  seas  nor  of  contesting  control.  To  a  large  degree,  war  at  sea  was 
turned  over  to  privateers,  such  as  the  famous  Jean  Bart,  who  operated  successfully  under 
Vauban’s  doctrine  for  guerre  de  course— commerce  warfare. 
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Pere  Paul  Hoste,  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Toulon,  was 
influenced  by  Tourville  to  write  the  first  major  French  scholarly  book  on  naval  tactics,  L  ’Art 
des  armees  navales  ou  traite  des  evolutions  navales  (1697).  This  work  codified  geometric 
form  for  fleet  formations,  such  as  the  line-ahead,  the  line-abreast,  and  the  line-of-bearing. 
Although  Hoste’ s  emphasis  was  on  precision  and  control,  his  book  also  demonstrated  to  the 
officer  corps  what  was  possible  with  strict  control  of  their  limited  assets.  Hoste  addressed 
the  respective  advantages  of  fighting  from  windward  and  leeward,  whether  a  fleet  of  inferior 
strength  should  or  could  fight,  and  he  tried  to  compare  the  doctrine  of  warfare  at  sea  to  that 
of  warfare  ashore.  Hoste  praises  Tourville  for  his  ability  to  prevent  engagements.  The  Art  of 
Evolutions  was  republished  in  1727  and  still  used  as  a  text  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  It  was  translated  into  Dutch,  Greek,  and  twice  in  English— being  published  in 
London  in  1762  and  1834.  Incidently,  Hoste  was  a  Jesuit  priest  with  twelve  years  of  sea  duty 
and  service  as  a  chaplain  to  Tourville.9 

Although  these  early  French  doctrinal  efforts  reduced  the  chaos  of  the  battlespace  and 
allowed  for  the  fleet  to  fight  as  a  disciplined  whole,  administrative  officers,  known  as  the 
plume,  or  the  pen,  biased  navy  doctrinal  development  in  favor  of  the  more  controllable 
defensive.  Warfare  ashore  was  influenced  by  the  maneuver  warfare  philosophy  and  the 
science  of  fortifications  advanced  by  Vauban.  Warfare  at  sea  was  similarly  geometric  and 
precise.  Chance  would  be  eliminated  by  control.  Warfighting  seamen  with  an  opposing  view 
were  known  as  the  epee,  or  the  sword.  There  had  been  a  tension  between  these  two  types  of 
officers  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  French  Navy.  Generally  during  this  period,  the 
plume  was  more  dominant. 

Defense  and  control,  rather  than  offense  and  the  melee,  were  stressed  although  Hoste  did 
address  breaking  the  enemy’s  line.  The  performance  of  the  English  against  the  combined 
Franco-Spanish  fleet  off  Malaga  in  1704  reaffirmed  the  defensive  navy  doctrine  favoring 
control  advocated  by  Hoste.  The  English  maintained  a  strict  battle  line.  Facing  an  economic 
crisis  and  invasion  from  the  northeast,  the  larger  ships  of  the  navy  were  laid  up  and  France 
returned  to  guerre  de  course.  In  a  larger  sense,  guerre  de  course  was  a  form  of  attrition 
warfare,  in  which  the  application  of  pain  was  to  be  felt  over  time  rather  than  as  the  result  of 
one  decisive  battle— war  of  annihilation.  In  this  form  of  warfare,  a  major  decision  is  not 
sought. 

These  early  doctrinal  endeavors  had  the  unintended  consequences  of  a  resulting  a  loss  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  individual  commanders  and  their  inability  to  attempt  to  profit 
from  unexpected  opportunities.  The  French  Navy  continued  to  use  Tourville’ s  signal  book 
and  doctrine  until  the  Seven  Years  War  (1756-1763).  During  this  war,  individual  fleet 
commanders  began  to  issue  their  own  local  instructions  to  supplement  their  centralized 
doctrine. 

When  sailing  against  a  convoy  on  the  offensive,  French  Navy  commanders  were 
obligated  to  capture  merchants  rather  than  attempt  to  sink  enemy  warships.  In  a  major 
convoy  action  in  October  1707,  a  French  squadron  of  privateers,  under  Rene  Duguay-Trouin, 
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ignored  this  doctrinal  principal  and  instead  concentrated  its  attack  on  the  five  defending 
British  escorts  under  Commodore  Richard  Edwards. 

In  the  Battle  off  Toulon  (1744)  a  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  La  Bruyere  de  Court, 
successfully  escorted  a  Spanish  squadron  under  Don  Jose  Navarro  through  a  blockading 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Thomas  Mathews.  De  Court  was  under  orders  not  to  fire  unless 
attacked  and  offered  to  intermix  his  ships  amongst  the  Spanish.  Navarro  refused  and, 
although  the  subsequent  tactical  engagement  was  indecisive,  the  Spanish  squadron  made  its 
way  to  Cartagena  where  Navarro  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Marques  de  la  Victoria.  The 
elderly  (78  years  old)  de  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  was  relieved  of  command  for  leaving  the 
deck  with  only  superficial  wounds. 

French  Navy  doctrine  also  covered  defensive  interactions  with  merchantmen.  French 
convoy  escort  commanders  were  subject  to  severe  penalties  for  deserting  a  convoy  that  they 
were  to  protect  and  merchant  ship  masters  could  be  heavily  fmed  for  failing  to  sail  in  a 
convoy.  If  a  friendly  convoy  could  be  protected  with  a  maneuver  rather  than  firepower,  this 
would  be  done.  In  battles  where  the  French  Navy  fought  to  defend  convoys,  escort 
commanders  and  captains  often  fought  gallantly.  For  example,  during  the  Second  Battle  off 
Cape  Finisterre  (1747),  a  significantly  smaller  escort  force  under  Commodore  Desherbiers, 
Marquis  de  Letenduere  was  defeated  under  Rear  Admiral  Edward  Hawke’s  attack,  but  the 
convoy  of  250  merchants  escaped. 

The  French  escort  under  Letenduere  had  damaged  the  British  to  such  a  degree  they  could 
not  pursue  the  merchants.  Letenduere  thus  distinguished  himself  as  an  inspirational  combat 
leader  against  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  successful  of  English  commanders,  even 
though  he  did  not  precisely  follow  French  Navy  doctrine.  Unfortunately,  the  loss  of 
Letenduere’ s  force  was  also  the  loss  of  France’s  last  combat-experienced  convoy  escort 
squadron  and  this  had  an  impact  on  France’s  ability  to  ensure  further  safe  delivery  of 
seaborne  shipments.  Hence  Letenduere’ s  selection  of  aggressive  tactics,  not  in  conformance 
with  doctrine,  illustrates  the  point  that  such  decisions  might  not  necessarily  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  although  it  makes  excellent  copy  for  history  books. 

In  an  interesting  interpretation  of  international  law,  France  was  obligated  by  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Spain  to  provide  warships  to  Spain  during  the  latter’s  War  of  Jenkins’s  Ear 
(1739-1741)  with  England.  A  French  squadron  of  twenty-two  ships  essentially  operated  as  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  convoyed  a  division  of  Spanish  ships  to  North  American  waters. 
The  massing  of  forces  and  the  presence  of  French  warships  deterred  a  British  attack  on  the 
Spanish.  Otherwise  during  this  war,  France  claimed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  neutral. 
Cooperative  interaction  between  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  over  the  years  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  development  of  multinational  navy  doctrine. 

The  French  fleet  at  Minorca  in  1756  operated  in  accordance  with  a  defensive  doctrine  for 
maritime  support  of  ground  forces  in  which  the  object  of  the  tactical  action  between  fleets 
was  to  protect  the  beachhead  and  not  necessarily  to  attempt  to  sink  enemy  ships.  The  French 
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victory  under  Lieutenant-general  Roland-Michel  Barrin,  Marquis  de  La  Galissonniere,  was 
not  only  a  great  victory  for  France  but  resulted  in  major  problems  for  the  defeated  Royal 
Navy  commander.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign  for  Minorca,  150  transports  carrying  some 
15,000  troops  were  successfully  landed  and  eventually  took  the  island.  Unfortunately,  the 
subsequent  disaster  at  Quiberon  Bay  (1759)  again  ended  France’s  dreams  of  an  invasion  of 
England  and  forced  her  to  fight  the  remainder  of  the  Seven  Years  War  at  sea  off  her  own 
shores  on  the  defensive. 

Doctrine  of  the  epee 

Under  Louis  XV’s  Minister  of  Marine,  Etienne  Frangois,  Due  de  Choiseul,  navy 
doctrine  was  removed  from  the  province  of  the  plume  (the  pen-administrators, 
mathematicians  and  scientists)  and  brought  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  epee  (the 
sword-fighting  fleet  officers).  After  assuming  the  ministry  in  1761,  Choiseul  issued  formal 
fighting  instructions,  and  created  a  training  squadron  and  a  formal  marine  corps  on  the 
British  model.  Despite  many  reform  efforts  and  excellent  theories  for  navy  development, 
Choiseul  served  a  reluctant  sovereign  who  had  competing  financial  and  political  needs  and 
chose  not  to  bolster  the  fleet.10  In  the  absence  of  a  vast  overseas  empire,  France  turned  her 
attentions  elsewhere  and  the  fleet  was  destined  to  be  considered  a  force  for  coastal  defense 
and  war  by  attrition;  raiding  was  once  again  turned  over  to  privateers. 

The  two  leading  figures  of  the  reforms  instituted  under  Choiseul  were  then-Captain 
Sebastien  Frangois  de  Bigot,  Vicomte  de  Morogues  and  Jean  Frangois  de  Cheyron,  Chevalier 
du  Pavilion.11  Neither  of  these  officers  altered  the  fundamentally  defensive  nature  of  French 
Navy  doctrine  of  war  by  attrition  and  both  sought  to  minimize  risk.  Morogues  also  believed 
that  warfare  at  sea  would  hardly  be  decisive  in  war  as  a  whole.  For  France  and  her  particular 
geographical  position,  this  was  true  at  the  time.  Morogues’  bias,  however,  tended  to  further 
drive  navy  doctrine  towards  the  defensive  and  escape  as  an  honorable  alternative  to  battle. 

Morogues  published  a  textbook  for  cadets  of  the  academy  at  Brest,  Tactique  navale  ou 
traite  des  evolutions  et  des  signaux  (1763).  This  book  appeared  after  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years  War,  putting  into  complete  book  form  ideas  which  had  been  in  circulation  amongst  the 
officer  corps  for  some  time.  Although  somewhat  modeled  upon  Hoste’s  work,  Morogues 
wrote  as  a  navy  officer  for  navy  officers  and  his  tactical  ideas  tended  to  be  more  practical 
than  theoretical.  Morogues’  signalling  system  was  far  more  complete  than  any  in  previous 
practice.  Interestingly,  he  accepted  the  role  of  elan,  bravery  and  experience  as  necessary 
ingredients  for  success  when  a  smaller  force  faced  a  larger  one.  He  even  accepted  the 
concept  of  outflanking  and  breaking  the  enemy  battle  line,  although  only  in  special  cases 
where  one  had  a  superior  force  or  it  was  necessary  to  seize  easy  targets  or  to  exploit  a  break 
in  the  line  created  by  the  enemy. 

Morogues’  combat  experiences  at  Quiberon  Bay  (1759)  reinforced  his  strong  bias  in 
favor  of  the  defensive  form  of  warfare  and  control  as  well  as  the  futility  of  actions  between 
forces  of  equal  strength.  Instead,  Morogues  argued,  one  should  mass  strength  against 
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weakness.  Unfortunately,  for  a  variety  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  reasons,  French 
governments  did  not  normally  see  themselves  supporting  a  fleet  which  would  be  able  to 
regularly  face  the  Royal  Navy  as  equals. 

Tactique  navale  ou  traite  des  evolutions  et  des  signaux  was  privately  published  and  not  in 
conformance  with  the  official  French  Navy  signals  book.  As  such,  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
how  much  impact  it  had  on  combat  in  the  fleet.  It  was  reprinted  once,  translated  by  the 
British,  and  a  Dutch  edition  was  published  in  1779.  Yet  Morogues’  book  must  have  had 
influence  in  the  fleet  since  it  was  a  textbook  at  the  academy,  was  widely  read  and  reinforced 
the  idea  that  control  and  defense  were  the  answers  to  the  British  offense  and  an  emerging 
appreciation  for  innovation  during  battle. 

Captain  Jacques  Bourde  de  Villehuet,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  French  East  India 
Company,  wrote  Le  manoeuvrier  ou  essai  sur  la  theorie  et  la  pratique  des  mouvements  du 
navire  et  des  evolutions  navales  (1765).  This  book  included  sections  on  the  preparation  of  the 
crew  for  battle,  boarding  tactics,  doctrine  for  engaging  enemy  ships,  and  how  to  shift  from 
sailing  formations  used  during  transit  to  those  used  in  battle.12  It  was  published  in  several 
editions  and  was  translated  into  English  and  Dutch.  Another  1765  publication,  Ordonnance 
du  roi,  also  emphasized  control  over  local  freedom  of  action. 

The  second  leading  figure  during  the  Choiseul  reforms  was  Jean  Frangois  du  Cheyron, 
Chevalier  du  Pavilion.  Pavilion  developed  a  set  of  signals  which  were  accepted  by  the  French 
Navy  following  a  series  of  two  meetings  of  flag  officers  in  1773  and  1775.  The  signals  were 
given  trial  during  fleet  exercises  and  published  in  1776.  They  were  authorized  for  fleet  use  in 
1778,  but  individual  commanders  apparently  were  given  the  option  to  adopt  them,  as  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

French  Navy  doctrine  was  to  "exercise  rigid  tactical  control  over  their  fleets  throughout 
the  whole  action,  by  means  of  an  excellent  system  of  signals.  The  French  used  one  particular 
flag  to  represent  each  digit,  and  by  hoisting  combinations  of  flags  could  quickly  indicate  any 
signal  in  the  numbered  signal  book."13  The  French  made  a  science  of  naval  warfare  and 
created  an  incredibly  complex  system  of  manuals  and  accompanying  signal  books  that  was 
retained  until  after  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Unfortunately,  the  direction  of  the  battle 
signals  available  were  not  towards  the  actual  defeat  of  the  enemy  fleet. 

The  French  victory  by  Admiral  Louis  Guillouet,  Comte  d’Orvilliers,  at  Ushant  (1778) 
over  Admiral  Augustus  Keppel,  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  review  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  doctrine  in  both  navies.  Keppel  operated  under  both  the  centralized  Royal  Navy 
fighting  instructions  and  his  own  additional  instructions.  D’Orvilliers  operated  under  his  own 
instructions  prepared  and  influenced  by  his  chief  of  staff,  the  Chevalier  du  Pavilion.  Keppel 
engaged  d’Orvilliers  without  first  having  properly  formed  a  battle  line  and  the  resulting 
attack  was  ragged.  The  French  fought  generally  on  the  defensive  and  their  immediate 
objective  was  to  impair  enemy  mobility  by  damaging  masts  and  sails  rather  than  to  take 
prizes.  D’Orvilliers  achieved  this;  generally  getting  the  better  of  the  British.  Keppel  and  one 
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of  his  subordinates  were  court-martialed  after  the  battle,  essentially  for  failing  to  do  their 
utmost,  but  both  were  found  innocent.  The  same  complaint  could  have  been  lodged  against 
d’Orvilliers  since  French  mobility  was  impaired  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  but  the  French 
seemed  less  inclined  than  the  British  to  initiate  legal  proceedings  following  lost  or  indecisive 
battles. 

A  Combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  operated  during  1779  to  gain  control  of  the 
English  Channel.  Overall  command  was  exercised  by  d’Orvilliers  who  issued  a  newly  revised 
set  of  his  signals  and  instructions  for  use  in  both  fleets— multinational  navy  doctrine. 

Although  the  fleets  had  not  operated  together  before  this,  some  Spanish  ships  were  eventually 
able  to  successfully  act  as  integral  parts  of  French  squadrons  in  addition  to  forming  their  own 
national  Squadron  of  Observation  which  would  join  the  battle  once  the  enemy  was  engaged. 
Other  attempts  to  combine  assets,  such  as  in  the  Caribbean,  were  less  successful. 

French  naval  command,  at  times,  was  given  to  army  officers.  Jean-Baptiste  Charles 
Henri  Hector  Theodat,  Comte  d’Estaing,  an  infantry  officer  during  the  Seven  Years  War, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-general,  was  subsequently  appointed  governor-general  of 
San  Domingo  and  simultaneously  first  Chef  d’Escadre  des  Armees  Navales  (Commodore). 

At  the  Battle  of  Grenada  (1779),  his  opponent,  Vice  Admiral  the  Honorable  John  Byron, 
failed  in  an  offensive  attack  leaving  himself  vulnerable  to  counter-attack  or  destruction  of  his 
convoy.  The  Comte  d’Estaing,  in  turn,  failed  to  use  his  superiority  and  seize  upon  the 
opportunity,  being  content  that  he  had  prevented  the  British  from  landing  troops  ashore. 
Regular  French  Navy  officers,  such  as  then-Captain  Pierre  Andre,  Bailli  de  Suffren-Saint 
Tropez,  criticized  this  decision  and  inaction. 

The  failure  to  capitalize  on  their  superior  ability  to  control  their  forces  and  to  have  them 
promptly  respond  to  signals  was  demonstrated  during  Commodore  Destouches  victory  over 
Admiral  Mariott  Arbuthnot  off  the  Virginia  Capes  in  March  1781.  After  blunting  a  British 
attack  on  his  ships,  Destouches  broke  off  and  withdrew  from  the  shores  of  Virginia  rather 
than  either  fully  exploiting  the  victory  or  continuing  on  to  land  troops  destined  to  support 
Major  General  Marie  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Destouches  was 
subsequently  criticized  at  court  and  by  some  of  his  officers  although  at  the  end  of  the  battle, 
Arbuthnot’ s  forces  remained  between  the  French  ships  and  Virginia 

The  same  criticism  can  be  levied  against  Rear  Admiral  Frangois  Joseph  Paul,  Comte  de 
Grasse-Tilly  (another  former  Army  officer),  who  having  acted  boldly  in  his  maneuver  from 
the  Caribbean  to  the  Virginia  Capes  (September  1781)  and  his  subsequent  victory  over 
Admiral  Lord  Thomas  Graves,  failed  to  act  in  a  daring  manner  during  the  first  day  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Saints  (1782).  Of  course  Admiral  Lord  George  Brydges  Rodney’s  failure  to 
exploit  the  victory  over  de  Grasse  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  is  the  subject  of 
controversy  and  proof  that  this  problem  was  not  limited  to  only  one  navy.  Despite  his 
subsequent  humiliation  due  to  his  losses  and  capture  at  the  Battle  of  the  Saints,  Admiral  de 
Grasse  is  remembered  by  a  grateful  America  for  his  support  and  success  off  the  Virginia 
Capes  and  its  resulting  impact  on  coalition  military  operations  ashore  at  Yorktown. 
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The  one  French  Navy  officer  to  whom  both  sides  acknowledge  an  innovative  offensive 
fighting  spirit  was  Pierre  Andre,  Bailli  de  Suffren-Saint  Tropez.  Then-Commodore  Suffren 
engaged  in  a  series  of  five  battles  against  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the  East  Indies 
between  1782-83.  Suffren  is  admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  tactical  innovators  ever.  He  is 
generally  credited  by  most  sources  as  being  the  first  to  order  his  captains  to  attempt  to  break 
the  enemy’s  battle  line,  although  this  was  in  fact  also  done  earlier  by  de  Grasse,  under  whom 
the  Bailli  served.  Suffren  issued  plans  before  each  battle  in  both  written  and  verbal  form- 
even  exhorting  his  captains  to  do  the  best  that  they  could  under  the  circumstances.  His 
personality,  however,  lacked  the  magnetism  of  Admiral  Lord  Horatio  Nelson  and  he  did  not 
command  the  devotion  of  his  men  as  did  Tourville.  When  necessary,  Suffren  replaced  less 
effective  captains  with  those  who  were  more  bold.  There  is  also  no  indication  that  he  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  preparation  of  formal  standing  fighting  instructions. 

Suffren  was  forced  to  be  contented  with  the  immediate  tactical  victory  since  his  Indian 
Ocean  squadron  was  of  limited  size  and  was  essentially  on  its  own  without  the  ability  to 
count  on  reinforcements  or  replacements  of  its  battle  losses.  Hence  Suffren  was  forced  to 
forgo  the  exploitation  phase  of  battle  in  order  to  conserve  assets.14  Upon  returning  to  France, 
Suffren  was  rightly  promoted  to  Vice  Admiral,  but  one  should  recall  that  he  never 
commanded  a  great  battle  fleet. 

With  their  major  victories  over  the  British  at  Ushant  and  the  outcome  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  France  rested  comfortably  on  the  success  of  their  navy  doctrine  and 
signals.  Essentially,  Pavilion’s  system  was  viewed  as  being  vindicated  and  doctrinal 
development  slowed  considerably.  Subsequent  signals  books  were  all  further  adaptations  of 
the  existing  system.  Naval  commissions  were  formed  to  study  the  question  of  signals  and 
they  reported  that  there  was  no  need  for  further  development.  Two  tactical  books  that 
appeared  in  1787,  Memoire  sur  la  tactique  navale  by  Commodore  Verdun  de  la  Crenne,  and 
Tactique  navale  by  Captain  Buor  de  la  Charouliere,  advanced  no  new  ideas  in  doctrine. 

There  were  a  few  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Another  short  book  about  navy  tactics  to 
appear  in  1787,  L’art  de  la  guerre  sur  mer,  ou  tactique  navale,  by  Chef  de  Division 
(Commodore)  Jurien,  Vicomte  de  Grenier,  did  advance  some  new  concepts.15  This  succinct 
work  is  based  upon  combat  experience  and  is  very  much  oriented  towards  battle  and  not 
control.  Grenier  stressed  massing  strength  against  weakness  much  as  did  Morogues.  He 
exposed  the  weaknesses  of  the  French  close-hauled  line-ahead  battle  plan,  attributing  the 
successes  that  it  had  attained  in  combat  to  British  ineptitude  rather  than  any  virtue  of  this 
formation.  Despite  some  rather  innovative  suggestions  for  tactical  disposition  of  the  fleet, 

L  ’art  de  la  guerre  sur  mer,  ou  tactique  navale  was  still  essentially  biased  in  the  favor  of  the 
defense  and  wars  of  attrition.  Although  this  book  was  written  by  a  serving  admiral,  it  had 
little  impact  on  the  French  Navy.  It  was  translated  within  a  year  into  English,  into  Dutch  in 
1799,  and  apparently  used  by  the  Spanish. 

Another  exception  was  Admiral  Clause  Francois,  Comte  d’Amblimont’s  Tactique  navale, 
ou  traite  sur  les  evolutions,  sur  les  signaux  et  sur  les  mouvemens  de  guerre  (1788).  Tactique 
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Navale  was  also  based  upon  combat  experience  but  more  stressed  innovation;  d’Amblimont 
advancing  the  idea  of  breaking  the  fleet  into  separate  pelotons,  or  tactical  groups  with 
different  functions.  Subsequently  Nelson  used  this  device  successfully  at  Trafalgar  (1805). 
Tactique  Navale  advocated  the  unrestricted  offensive,  but  this  opinion  was  not  shared  by  the 
fleet  officers. 

Generally,  French  Navy  doctrine  during  the  years  of  war  with  Great  Britain  was  such 
that  the  planned  result  of  an  engagement  with  enemy  ships  was  to  cripple  their  mobility.16 
Although  this  doctrine  would  result  in,  perhaps,  fewer  shots  per  engagement  (economy  of 
force)  it  usually  did  not  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  subsequent  threat.  British  warships 
were  not  taken  prize  nor  sunk,  thus  allowing  their  subsequent  refitting  and  eventual 
reinstatement  into  the  battlespace.  According  to  French  doctrine,  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
naval  warfare  was  not  necessarily  to  engage  enemy  ships.  Indeed,  a  leeward  escape  to  fight 
another  day  was  an  honorable  alternative  to  battle.  French  overall  strategy  was  to  expand 
control  over  new  areas  of  the  globe  rather  than  to  contest  other  European  powers  in  battles  at 
sea. 

There  were  obvious  exceptions  to  the  rule  and  in  fact  some  British  commanders  used  the 
French  model  rather  than  attempting  to  capture  or  destroy  the  enemy.  French  tactics  were  to 
fight  on  the  leeward  side  and  fire  their  cannon  on  the  upswell  so  as  to  maximize  the 
opportunities  for  defense  and  mobility  kills.  This  French  Navy  doctrine  of  avoidance  and 
warfare  of  attrition,  however,  when  coupled  with  generally  better  built  ships  than  the  British, 
sound  training,  and  a  well-formed  tactical  line  frequently  bettered  the  offensive  Royal  Navy 
who  sought  the  decisive  engagement.  For  the  most  part,  except  when  led  by  Suffren,  the 
French  Navy  fought  from  the  defensive  when  engaging  a  fleet  of  equal  strength. 

French  naval  writings  during  the  years  of  war  with  Britain  included  many  sophisticated 
doctrinal  issues  being  debated  in  all  navies.  One  of  these  issues  was  the  correct  placement  of 
the  fleet  commander.  Should  the  admiral  ride  at  the  van,  at  the  center,  in  a  heavily  armed 
ship-of-the-line  or  in  a  fast  frigate?  Shifting  the  flag  to  a  frigate  had  been  tried  by  British 
Admiral  Lord  Richard  Howe  off  Rhode  Island  in  1778  and  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney  did 
the  same  off  Martinique  in  1780.  Following  de  Grasse  capture  at  the  Saints  (1782),  French 
Navy  doctrine  changed  to  require  that  commanders-in-chief  fight  from  frigates.  A  flag  officer 
embarked  in  a  frigate  could  see  better  and  his  signals  could  be  seen  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  resembled  the  role  of  the  general  officer  in  most  battles  and  the  policy  was  later 
abandoned  by  the  new  government. 

Navy  doctrine  under  the  French  monarchy  was  extremely  thorough  but  biased  by  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  navy  officers.  Technology  remained  essentially  the  same  during  this 
era  and  the  major  input  to  navy  doctrine  was  geography,  strategic  culture,  available 
resources,  and  government  policy.  The  impending  change  in  type  of  government  was  to  have 
a  dramatic  impact  on  navy  doctrine  and  the  loss  of  the  rich  history  and  lessons  learned  by 
monarchist  navy  officers  who  had  paid  for  their  lessons  in  blood. 
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Doctrinal  Collapse  with  the  First  Republic 


As  the  French  became  internally  preoccupied  in  1789  with  their  own  Revolution  and  its 
aftermath,  neither  the  aristocratic  officer  corps,  le  grand  corps,  nor  the  new  Republican 
leadership  were  overly  concerned  with  the  finer  points  of  advancing  navy  doctrine.  Many  of 
the  good  ideas  advanced  by  Grenier  and  d’Amblimont  had  simply  arrived  at  the  wrong  time 
and  many  of  the  valuable  lessons  learned  went  the  way  of  the  guillotine.  Instead,  the  navy  of 
the  Republic  went  to  war  in  1793  using  the  basic  navy  doctrine  of  the  ancien  regime  against 
the  British  who  had  been  experimenting  and  exercising  their  new  tactical  doctrine  based,  in 
part,  on  the  innovations  advanced  in  the  dying  days  of  the  French  monarchy.  Similarly, 
doctrinal  development  ashore  stagnated  and  the  French  Army  kept  the  same  drill  regulations 
until  1831.  Even  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  army  trained,  they  did  so  using  the  regulations 
of  1791. 17 

What  the  navy  of  the  Republic  lacked  in  doctrinal  development,  they  made  up  for  in 
spirit.  The  Battle  of  the  Thirteenth  Prairial  [known  in  Britain  as  the  Glorious  First  of  June] 
(1794)  was  one  of  the  greatest  convoy  battles  in  navy  history.  Rear  Admiral  Louis  Thomas, 
Comte  de  Villaret  de  Joyeuse,  commanded  the  Brest  fleet  in  an  engagement  some  400  miles 
out  at  sea.  Villaret  de  Joyeuse’ s  objectives  were  to  ensure  the  safe  arrival  of  a  130  ship 
convoy  with  supplies  from  America.  The  loss  of  the  Brest  fleet  was  an  acceptable  price  to 
pay  for  the  safe  arrival  of  this  convoy.  To  his  credit,  Villaret  de  Joyeuse  accepted  combat 
against  the  well-trained  and  recently  exercised  Channel  Fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  one  of  the 
most  skillful  tacticians  then  in  command.  Although  the  Brest  fleet  was  severely  mauled 
during  the  battle,  they  succeeded  in  their  overall  objective  and  gave  an  extremely  good 
accounting  for  themselves.  Despite  this  defeat,  and  despite  his  being  of  noble  birth,  Villaret 
de  Joyeuse  was  not  court-martialed  nor  otherwise  sent  to  the  guillotine. n 

On  the  other  hand,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  engagements  with  the  British,  Villaret  de 
Joyeuse  off  Belle  lie  (1795)  failed  to  capitalize  on  a  clear  advantage  over  a  British  squadron 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Brest  fleet.  Villaret  de  Joyeuse  allowed  himself  to  be  bluffed  by  the 
bravado  of  the  British  commander,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  William  Cornwallis.  Within  one  week, 
Villaret  de  Joyeuse  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat,  the  debandade  de  Groix  off  the  lie  de 
Groix.  Clearly  the  French  Navy  was  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  loss  of  its  institutional 
ability  to  advance  how  it  would  fight  in  war.  This  era  marks  the  low  point  of  the  French 
Navy. 

By  the  end  of  1795,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  resolved  that  the  navy  would 
henceforth  only  send  out  small  divisions  whose  goal  was  guerre  de  course  and  raiding  distant 
colonies.  With  this  as  official  government  policy,  accepted  subsequently  even  by  Napoleon, 
doctrinal  development  could  not  help  but  be  affected.  Navy  reforms  were  initiated  under  a 
formal  Royalist  lieutenant,  now  Minister  of  Marine  Vice  Admiral  Jean  Francois  Truguet,  but 
reforms  were  all  within  the  context  of  the  assumed  role  of  raiding  and  not  major  fleet 
engagements. 
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Napoleonic  Era 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  French  loss  at  the  Battle  of  Aboukir  Bay,  also  known  as 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile  (1798).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Vice  Admiral  Francois  Paul  Brueys 
d’AiguIlliers  demonstrated  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  fight  at  anchor;  thus  indicating  a 
basic  failure  in  doctrinal  understanding  and/or  development.  In  his  correspondence  with 
Napoleon,  Brueys  expressed  indecision  over  whether  to  fight  at  anchor  or  under  sail  if 
attacked.  Brueys’  ships  could  have:  (1),  been  formed  into  a  stronger  defensive  position  and 
amass  their  firepower  against  the  attack;  (2),  been  anchored  closer  together;  (3),  had  loaded 
their  guns  on  both  sides;  and  (4),  opened  fire  at  maximum  rather  than  minimum  range. 

A  former  navy  officer,  Audibert  Ramatuelle,  published  a  major  book  on  navy  tactics  in 
1802,  Cours  elementaire  de  tactique  navale,  dedie  a  Bonaparte .19  To  his  credit,  Ramatuelle 
did  analyze  Nelson’s  success  at  Aboukir.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
lessons  of  the  d’Orvilliers  at  Ushant  and  Suffren  in  the  East  Indies  nor  the  writings  of 
Grenier  and  d’Amblimont  (although  he  did  embrace  d’Amblimont’s  concept  of  the  peloton). 
Ramatuelle  stated  that  the  central  point  of  war  was  the  holding  of  land  ashore  rather  than  the 
capture  of  enemy  ships.  This  reflected  the  strategic  culture  of  France  and  their  inability  to 
come  to  grips  with  how  to  defeat  Great  Britain.  Napoleon  saw  victory  as  the  result  of  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy’s  army  rather  than  the  defeat  of  the  enemy’s  centers  of  gravity. 

A  major  result  of  the  French  Revolution  was  that  men  could  be  motivated  to  fight 
because  of  an  idea  and  that  such  men  could  be  fielded  into  armies  in  numbers  never  before 
seen.  With  such  numbers,  commanders  had  now  had  new  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic 
opportunities.20  Although  this  was  clearly  seen  in  warfare  ashore,  it  was  not  so  obvious  at 
sea. 


Napoleon’s  expertise  in  naval  matters  certainly  is  subject  to  question.  His  ill-fated 
attempt  to  invade  England  in  1801  would  have  probably  proved  disastrous  if  actually 
attempted.  There  had  obviously  been  no  serious  doctrinal  development  for  such  an 
undertaking  since  there  had  been  no  effort  to  even  build  a  force  that  could  contest  control  of 
the  Channel  from  the  Royal  Navy.  Even  the  type  of  craft  selected  for  the  invasion  crossing 
were  not  the  most  seaworthy.  The  subsequent  expedition  to  San  Domingo  was  a  success  from 
the  perspective  of  the  navy  covering  force,  but  a  military  disaster  ashore.  When  Napoleon 
became  aware  of  the  crude  submarine  that  had  been  designed  by  the  American  Robert 
Fulton,  his  admirals  dismissed  it  as  uncivilized. 

By  August  1805,  Napoleon  had  apparently  learned  what  was  required.  He  ordered  his 
various  fleets  to  sea  and  ordered  them  to  join  together  but  to  avoid  combat  until  they  had 
massed— keeping  in  mind  the  ultimate  objective.  The  renewed  plans  to  invade  England  were 
foiled  by  the  actions  of  Vice  Admiral  Pierre  Charles  Jean-Baptiste  Silvestre,  Comte  de 
Villeneuve,  commander  of  the  largest  fleet  that  was  to  support  the  transport  force.  Villeneuve 
had  been  engaged  in  extensive  operations  in  which  he  sought  to  avoid  engaging  the  British 
while  he  sought  union  with  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet.  The  British  had  maneuvered  a  large 
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force  in  the  Channel.  Villeneuve  felt  that  he  could  not  possibly  succeed  in  contesting  control 
of  the  Channel  and  was  less  than  timely  in  his  response  to  support  the  Grande  Armee.  When 
presented  with  false  information  about  the  location  and  strength  of  the  British,  Villeneuve 
abandoned  the  field  and  sailed  to  Cadiz.  Without  navy  support,  Napoleon  turned  his  attention 
again  to  continental  enemies  and  his  back  on  the  sea. 

To  understand  the  subsequent  actions  of  the  Combined  Franco-Spanish  Fleet  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar  (1805),  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  objective  of  its  commander.  Villeneuve  was 
under  orders  to  sortie  from  Cadiz,  join  with  ships  at  Cartagena,  and  transport  embarked 
troops  to  support  an  attack  on  Naples-Napoleon  having  now  abandoned  his  invasion  of 
England.  Villeneuve  knew  that  Nelson  awaited  him  but  nothing  in  his  orders  said  that  he  was 
to  engage  or  defeat  the  British  fleet.  Nelson  was  viewed  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  rather 
than  an  object  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

Villeneuve  was  himself  a  brave  man  but  he  also  understood  the  limitations  of  the 
Combined  Fleet  in  training  and  quality  of  their  ships.21  His  misgivings  were  shared  by 
officers  in  both  fleets  as  they  met  in  a  pre-battle  council  of  war.  Villeneuve  had  the 
advantage  of  visual  observation  of  the  blockading  Nelson  and  chose  his  moment  to  emerge 
from  the  harbor;  while  a  squadron  of  British  ships  had  been  detached  for  logistical  duties. 

The  Combined  Fleet  commander  incorrectly  thought  he  had  numerical  advantage  over  Nelson 
and  had  even  organized  a  separate  Squadron  of  Observation  with  what  he  calculated  was  the 
excess.  Villeneuve’ s  final  instructions,  issued  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  accurately  foretold 
Nelson’s  tactics,  but  provided  no  advise  on  how  to  combat  it.22  In  short,  French  Navy 
doctrine  had  nothing  serious  to  offer  him  for  guidance. 

Once  at  sea,  Villeneuve  failed  to  provide  for  tactical  reconnaissance  and  essentially 
gained  no  significant  information  on  Nelson’s  actual  strength  until  the  morning  of  the  battle 
when  he  hastily  reintegrated  the  Observation  Squadron  back  into  the  main  fleet.  A  series  of 
poorly  executed  signals  and  missed  opportunities  doomed  the  Combined  Fleet  to  fight  on  the 
defensive.  Villeneuve  even  issued  a  general  signal:  "every  ship  which  by  her  present  position 
was  not  engaging,  to  take  any  such  steps  as  would  bring  her  as  promptly  as  possible  into 
action."  In  the  hands  of  Nelson’s  captains,  such  a  signal  would  have  had  meaning.  For  the 
Combined  Fleet,  the  lack  of  combined  doctrine,  training,  and  sound  ships  make  the  signal  an 
interesting  footnote  to  history.  The  footnote  is  more  curious  because,  since  the  signal  was 
addressed  to  no  one  in  particular,  neither  the  French  nor  Spanish  captains  took  any  action 
based  upon  it.  There  is  no  question  of  the  bravery  of  the  men  of  the  Combined  Fleet,  who 
fought  at  Trafalgar  with  honor. 

The  End  of  the  Age  of  Sail 

Following  the  defeat  at  Trafalgar,  Napoleon  ordered  the  fleet  to  resume  guerre  de  course 
and  overseas  raiding.  Privateers  initially  supplemented  the  standing  fleet,  which  did  attempt 
to  engage  the  British  in  distant  operations  fought  over  colonies  and  occasionally  fought  the 
Royal  Navy  in  home  waters.  A  few  tactical-level  defensive  victories  did  little  to  stem  the  tide 
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of  ruin  under  Napoleon.  Sailors  from  the  Brest  Fleet  were  landed  ashore  to  serve  with  the 
army.  Even  their  commerce  raiding  efforts  lacked  success.  Despite  Napoleon’s  dismissal  of 
the  Battle  at  Trafalgar,  he  ordered  the  following  words  to  be  painted  prominently  on 
surviving  French  men-of-war:  "France  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty."23 

The  French  introduced  their  own  version  of  the  British  telegraph  system  in  1813  as  a 
supplement  to  the  official  signal  book.  In  1819,  the  newly  restored  monarchy  published  a 
new  signal  book  restoring  the  traditional  signals  of  Pavilion  and  Morogues.  In  1815,  a 
French  Navy  lieutenant,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Rouvraye,  published  the  Traite  sur  I’art  des 
combats  de  mer,  advocating  a  true  offensive  spirit  and  stressing  the  responsibilities  of  the 
individual  captain  to  carry  on  the  battle  even  if  outnumbered.  Unfortunately,  the  book  arrived 
in  an  era  when  the  new  governments  questioned  even  the  need  for  a  navy.  In  1819,  Father  de 
Pradt  published  an  Appel  a  la  nation  frangaise  au  sujet  de  sa  marine  in  which  he  concluded 
that  the  downfall  of  the  French  empire  was  due  to  wasting  resources  on  the  Navy.  In  1819 
the  government  decided  to  support  a  navy— but  the  overall  employment  of  the  fleet  would  be 
guerre  de  course. 

In  1821,  a  French  artillery  officer,  General  Henri  Joseph  Paixhans,  published  Idees  pour 
le  blindage  du  batteries  flott antes,  advocating  modem  ironclads  mounting  only  a  few  large 
guns.  In  1822,  he  authored  Nouvelle  force  maritime,  which  advocated  a  competitive  strategy 
vis-a-vis  Britain  by  making  her  existing  fleet  irrelevant  by  the  quick  building  of  a  modem 
steam  Navy.  A  series  of  articles  in  the  Journal  des  sciences  militaires  by  a  Navy  officer  by 
the  name  of  de  Montgery  advocated  ships  of  iron  with  watertight  compartments  as  well  as 
mines,  torpedoes,  and  submarines.  These  ideas  were  well  ahead  of  their  time  but  they  had  no 
affect  on  fleet  building  programs. 

Some  twelve  years  after  Waterloo,  a  French  squadron  fought  side-by-side  with  British 
and  Russian  squadrons  to  an  overwhelming  and  decisive  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Navarino 
(1827).  The  Turkish  fleet  operated  under  the  recommendations  of  a  group  of  French  Navy 
officers,  led  by  Captain  Letellier.  The  Turkish  ships,  under  Admiral  Ibrahim  Pasha  were 
anchored  in  fixed  semicircular  defensive  formation.  The  Europeans  fought  a  mobile  offensive 
under  written  orders  that  were  identical  to  Nelson’s  at  Trafalgar.  At  the  end  of  the  battle, 
sixty  Turkish  ships  had  been  destroyed  without  the  loss  of  a  single  European  ship. 

Rear  Admiral  Grivel  explained  his  concepts  for  fleet  doctrine  in  his  1832  Considerations 
navales  en  reponse  a  la  brochure  de  Monsieur  de  Pradt.  Grivel  was  one  of  the  first  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  overall  concept  of  maritime  power.  His  recommendations,  however, 
followed  existing  government  policies-gwerre  de  course.  Grivel  stated  that  this  would  strike 
to  the  heart  of  British  power.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  necessity  since  it  was  obviously  impossible 
to  meet  the  Royal  Navy  head  on  in  a  decisive  battle.  Then-Lieutenant  Chopart  prepared  a 
tactical  textbook  for  sailing  ships  in  1839  which  was  translated  in  1859  into  English  and  used 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
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The  French  military,  in  general,  has  always  considered  elan  as  one  of  their  national 
strengths.  Despite  the  incorporation  of  warfighting  spirit  into  military  and  navy  doctrine,  the 
wars  of  the  age  of  sail  indicate  that  spirit  alone  is  unable  to  make  up  for  material  and 
training  deficiencies.  Early  doctrinal  decisions  to  fight  at  sea  reflected  disdain  for  the  crude 
broadside  employed  by  the  British.  Unfortunately,  the  alternative  method  of  more  specific 
attacks  and  attempts  at  mobility  kills  did  not  always  yield  the  desired  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  doctrine  which  included  escape  as  an  option  allowed  for  some  advantages  over  the 
British  whose  formal  doctrine  was  biased  in  favor  of  avoiding  defeat. 

Doctrine  in  the  Age  of  Innovation  and  the  Ironclad 

The  pioneering  work  of  Stanislas  Dupuy  de  Lome  in  the  1 840s  served  to  introduce  the 
ironclad  into  the  world’s  navies.  The  first  screw-driven  ship  of  the  line  participated  in  the 
multinational  naval  operations  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War  (1853-1856).  This 
war  also  stimulated  French  development  of  rifled  artillery.  Navy  warfare  returned  to  concern 
over  fleet  engagements  due  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  which  outlawed  privateering,  thereby 
turning  French  Navy  attention  away  from  guerre  de  course.  After  much  effort,  La  Gloire,  an 
open  ocean  steam  battleship,  was  launched  in  1859. 

Admiral  Bouet-Willaumez  wrote  a  series  of  publications  which  pioneered  advances  to 
French  Navy  doctrine.  His  Batailles  de  terre  et  de  mer  (1855)  was  attached  to  a  Project  de 
tactique  navale- outlining  provisional  tactics  for  screw  propelled  steamships.  This  doctrine 
included  ensuring  a  superior  force  with  a  combined  effort  at  the  decisive  point.  Willaumez 
annexed  to  his  book  a  plan  of  attack  with  eight  main  orders. 

Willaumez’ s  work  was  then  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine  in  the  form  of  their  own 
doctrinal  book  Provisory  tactics  (1857).  The  Ministry  also  published  Tactique  navale  that 
same  year,  outlining  doctrine  for  ships  of  sail  and  steam.  Tactique  navale  was  an  official 
navy  doctrinal  publication  whose  contents  junior  officers  were  expected  to  master  for 
promotion  examinations.  Bouet-Willaumez ’s  new  navy  doctrine  was  tested  in  the  fleet, 
reviewed  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  officially  sanctioned  by  a  new  signal  book  in  1861. 
Admiral  Bouet-Willaumez  was  an  officer  well-experienced  with  the  fleet— he  finished  his 
service  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

These  early  doctrinal  writings  followed,  rather  than  led,  the  introduction  of  new 
technologies.  They  were  paralleled  by  the  Second  Empire,  under  Napoleon  HI,  in  which  the 
emperor  kept  his  naval  programs  in  check  so  as  to  not  irritate  British  domination  of  the  sea. 
In  1863,  an  experimental  submarine  was  developed  but  abandoned  due  to  technical 
difficulties.  In  1864,  Russian  Admiral  Gregoire  Boutakov  published  Nouvelle  bases  de 
tactique  navale,  which  was  translated  by  a  French  Navy  officer  and  then  published  by  the 
French  Ministry  of  Marine  for  use  by  French  Navy  officers.  In  1866,  the  Revue  Maritime  et 
Coloniale  provided  an  unofficial  forum  for  the  discussion  of  new  doctrine  and  other  navy 
matters  outside  of  official  navy  circles. 
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Bouet-Willaumez’s  writings,  such  as  his  Tactique  supplementaire  a  I’usage  d’une  flotte 
cuirassee  (1865)  had  an  impact  outside  of  the  French  Navy.24  Similarly,  the  offensive  tactics 
of  Austrian  Rear  Admiral  Wilhelm  von  Tegetthoff  in  1866  off  the  island  of  Lissa  (now  Vis) 
in  the  Adriatic  in  the  first  battle  between  armored  fleets  had  an  impact  on  the  doctrinal 
development  of  the  French  Navy.  Admirals  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  took  command  of  the 
squadron  of  evolution  (charged  with  tactical  development)  in  1868  and  after  studying  the 
Lissa  battle,  he  embraced  the  ram,  the  melee,  as  well  as  the  "charge"  employed  by  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar  and  by  Tegetthoff  at  Lissa.  There  was  a  world-wide  debate  on  the  supremacy  of 
either  the  ram  or  the  gun  with  virtually  every  major  navy  embracing  the  ram. 

Naval  operations  in  support  of  other  overseas  major  regional  contingencies  generally 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  Crimean  War.25  The  Navy’s  role  was  to  transport  troops  to 
foreign  locations,  ensure  their  resupply,  and  participate  in  blockades  and  attacks  on 
fortifications.  With  no  enemy  at  sea,  and  operations  confined  to  the  littoral,  there  was  little 
glory  in  duty  with  the  fleet,  although  the  fleet  in  1 870  was  the  second  most  powerful  in  the 
world.  Defeat  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-1871)  turned  French  military  concerns 
again  toward  land  warfare.  After  all,  how  could  the  fleet  obtain  the  return  of  the  lost 
provinces?  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  sailors  again  served  ashore  as  ground  forces— 
receiving  national  recognition  for  their  contributions. 

La  grande  guerre  versus  ieune  ecole 

French  doctrinal  development  during  the  mid  to  late  1800s  continued  with  ways  to 
include  the  peloton  and  other  ways  to  form  tactical  groups  as  part  of  larger  fleets.  France  led 
the  world  in  1890s  in  the  development  of  the  submarine  as  a  practical  weapon  of  war.  The 
naval  ministry  supported  research  into  alternative  methods  of  contesting  British  domination  of 
the  seas.  The  submarine  Narval  was  launched  in  1899,  whereas  the  British  Admiralty  did  not 
place  orders  for  submarines  until  1901.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  submarine  was 
developed  in  France,  its  full  potential  was  not  recognized.  At  first,  it  was  thought  of  as  a 
submerging  torpedo  boat  suitable  for  coastal  defense.  French  Navy  matters  turned  to 
expansion  of  empire  and  to  military  operations  other  than  war. 

French  Navy  thought  again  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  centuries.26  After  years  of  defeat  by  the  British,  the  legacy  of  a  defensive  navy 
doctrine,  and  preference  to  guerre  de  course  and  attrition  warfare  over  warfare  of 
annihilation  and  the  decisive  battle,  the  French  Navy  considered  some  different  ideas.  Their 
Ecole  superieure  de  guerre  de  la  Marine  was  founded  in  1895.  La  grande  guerre  favoring 
the  decisive  battle  and  deep  sea  warfare  ( guerre  de  haute  mer)  in  order  to  achieve  command 
of  the  sea  occupied  the  centerpiece  of  the  writings  of  a  number  of  French  Navy  officers  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Writings  supporting  la  grande  guerre  primarily  included:  Admirals  Jurien  de  la  Graviere, 
"La  marine  aujourdhui,"  Journal  of  the  RUSI  [Royal  United  Services  Institute  for  Defence 
Studies ]  (1874);  Vice  Admiral  Gabriel  Darrieus,  La  guerre  sur  mer  (1907); 27  and  then- 
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Commander  Rene  Daveluy,  Etude  sur  la  strategic  navale  (1905),  Leqons  de  la  guerre  russo- 
japonaise,  La  lutte  pour  V empire  de  la  mer  (1906),  and  L‘ esprit  de  la  guerre  navale  in  three 
volumes  (1909-1910). 28  These  writings  paralleled  those  of  the  American  Rear  Admiral  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan.  As  such,  they  are  themselves  not  official  doctrine,  but  formed  a  point  of 
departure  for  official  debates  over  navy  doctrine  and  programming.  The  mainstream  of 
French  Navy  thought  by  the  officer  corps  was  in  support  of  concepts  found  in  these  writings. 

The  1910  The  Naval  Battle:  Studies  of  the  Tactical  Factors,  by  Lieutenant  Adrien 
Edouard  Baudry,  was  translated  into  English  for  use  by  American  and  Royal  Navy  officers. 
Indeed,  the  writings  of  Darrieus,  Daveluy,  and  Baudry  were  provided  to  ships’  libraries  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  Department.  Unfortunately,  la  grande  guerre  and  la  guerre  de  haute  mer  had 
a  difficult  audience  following  the  defeat  of  France  in  1870-1871  in  a  war  in  which  sea  power 
was  clearly  secondary. 

The  alternative  view  was  championed  by  another  group  of  officers  and  civilian  thinkers 
whose  movement  became  known  as  the  jeune  ecole.  These  were  primarily:  Vice  Admiral 
Baron  Richild  Grivel  [son  of  the  previous  Rear  Admiral  Grivel],  De  la  guerre  maritime  avant 
et  depuis  les  nouvelles  inventions,  Etude  historique  et  strategique  (1869);  Admiral  Hyacinthe- 
Laurent-Theophile  Aube,  La  guerre  maritime  et  les  ports  frangaise  (1882),  A  terre  et  a  bord, 
notes  d’un  marin  (1884),  and  De  la  guerre  navale  (1885);  as  well  as  the  journalist  Gabriel 
Charmes,  La  reforme  de  la  marine  (1886);  Commander  Gabriel  Fontin  (pseudonym  H. 
Montechant)  and  Lieutenant  Paul  Vignot  (pseudonym  Commandant  Z),  Essai  de  strategic 
navale  (1893).  The  jeune  ecole  did  not  represent  mainstream  naval  thought  and  should  be 
interpreted  as  a  temporary  sidetrack  resulting  from  the  introduction  and  opportunities 
afforded  by  new  technologies  in  an  austere  fiscal  environment. 

The  jeune  ecole  argued  that  capital  ships  were  becoming  more  vulnerable  to  advances  in 
technology  and  that  a  well-designed  fleet  of  inexpensive  commerce  raiders,  guerre  de  course, 
could  strike  at  the  heart  of  British  prosperity  (an  assumed  enemy)  and  cause  British  shippers 
and  manufacturers  to  demand  peace  from  their  government.  Emphasis  should  also  be  placed 
on  coastal  defenses.  Historical  navy  battles  were  offered  as  proof  of  the  inadvisability  of 
contesting  a  superior  force  at  sea  in  la  grande  guerre  and  la  guerre  de  haute  mer.  Grivel  in 
particular  argued  that  naval  battle  at  sea  was  rarely  decisive  for  the  overall  war  effort  as  was 
many  ground  battles. 

The  jeune  ecole  must  also  be  understood  in  the  context  of  the  political  and  economic 
situation  at  the  time.  French  governments  lacked  the  political  imperative  to  devote  significant 
resources  to  the  fleet.  Professional  officers,  such  as  Aube  and  Grivel,  were  trying  to  develop 
concepts  of  operations  based  upon  these  political  and  fiscal  realities.29  Grivel  especially 
understood  that  his  government  would  be  unwilling  to  compete  with  the  British  in  navy  force 
structure  and  was  looking  for  an  alternative  theory  for  support  for  the  fleet.30  Naturally 
governments  were  attracted  to  doctrinal  developments  that  promised  the  required  political 
objectives  at  a  lesser  cost. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  jeune  ecole  was  offensive  (at  the  tactical-level)  but  the  associated 
force  structure  was  much  less  capable  than  that  required  for  guerre  de  haute  mer.  The  new 
high  speed  torpedo  boat  was  the  epitome  of  the  type  of  ship  conceived  of  by  the  jeune  ecole. 
As  Minister  of  Marine,  Aube  argued  that  these  torpedo  boats  could  sortie  from  port  and 
attack  British  ships  in  their  harbor  thus  making  squadron  engagements  between  main  battle 
forces  more  successful.  These  smaller  ships  were  also  to  be  used  in  coastal  defense  {guerre 
de  cote)— indeed  defense  of  France  from  blockade  by  the  Royal  Navy  was  the  major  objective 
in  fleet  engagements.  Aube  also  had  great  hopes  for  guerre  de  course  to  both  scatter  the 
Royal  Navy,  making  possible  squadron-sized  engagements  nearer  to  France,  and  strike  at  the 
heart  of  British  power.  Essentially  Aube  argued  that  France  should  take  advantage  of  new 
technologies  and  that  the  fleet’s  doctrine  should  be  based  upon  a  division  of  labor.31 

With  such  a  less  capable  force,  an  offensive  capability  at  the  operational  or  strategic- 
levels  of  warfare  were  impossible.  If  France  was  to  fight  a  war  of  revenge  against  Germany 
(another  assumed  enemy),  it  would  be  fought  primarily  on  land.  France  began  to  build 
toipedo  boats  and  a  system  of  bases  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  western 
Mediterranean.  Admiral  Aube’s  vision  was  that  of  a  far-flung  network  of  French  bases,  all 
linked  by  the  Panama  Canal  being  built  by  French  engineers.32  Since  the  French  Navy  had 
been  the  administrator  of  most  overseas  colonies,  the  views  of  the  jeune  ecole  were  thus 
entirely  consistent  with  existing  government  policy.  At  the  height  of  the  influence  of  the 
jeune  ecole,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia  abandoned  their  battleship 
building  programs  and  even  the  British  Admiralty  appeared  embarrassed  by  their  continued 
development  of  large  naval  surface  vessels. 

During  the  thirty  years  between  1871  and  1901,  France  had  thirty  ministers  of  marine. 
With  such  changes  in  government,  consensus  on  a  coherent  naval  program  was  extremely 
difficult  as  was  agreement  on  how  to  fight— doctrine.  After  some  thirty  years  of  debate,  wild 
oscillations  in  government  policies,  and  a  shift  in  the  threat  from  the  British  to  the  Germans, 
Italians,  or  Russians,  the  French  government  settled  on  the  need  to  contest  command  of  the 
sea  by  engaging  an  enemy  battle  fleet,  and  then  conducting  operations  against  the  enemy 
shoreline. 

The  German  naval  building  program,  France’s  embarrassment  during  the  Fashoda 
Incident  (1898),  the  unreliability  and  vulnerability  of  the  less  expensive  forces  demonstrated 
in  fleet  maneuvers,  and  the  experiences  of  Russia  and  Japan  at  the  Battle  of  Tsushima  (1905) 
had  validated  the  need  for  a  high  seas  fleet.  In  addition,  the  less  expensive  option  was  totally 
coupled  to  a  single  scenario  that  fell  apart  in  the  face  of  a  multitude  of  possible  enemies  and 
missions.  Admiral  Fournier  dissented  with  this  decision  and  published  La  marine  necessaire 
(1899),  arguing  that  the  battleship  itself  need  not  be  built  to  obtain  sea  control,  but  that 
larger  toipedo  boats  and  armored  cruisers  would  suffice.  Official  navy  doctrine  soon  returned 
under  the  influence  of  Admiral  Darrieus  and  professional  officers  attached  to  the  Ecole 
superieure  de  guerre  de  la  Marine  but  the  ideas  of  the  jeune  ecole  still  surface  again  in 
France  and  in  other  nations  from  time  to  time. 
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Some  government  ministers  were  thoroughly  sick  of  the  years  of  debate  and  the 
impotency  of  the  nation  during  the  Fashoda  Incident,  hence  the  Ministry  of  Marine  ordered 
the  wholesale  retirement  of  active  flag  officers.  This  second  "decapitation"  of  the  Navy’s 
leadership  had  a  disastrous  affect  on  the  navy.  Future  Admiral  Raoul  Victor  Patrice  Castex 
lamented  in  1908  that  the  navy  lacked  a  general  staff  which  was  charged  with  the 
development  of  definitive  navy  doctrine.33 

The  new  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice  Admiral  Augustin  Boue  de  Lapeyrere  in  1909,  ordered 
a  new  building  program  which  was  to  be  completed  in  1919.34  Unfortunately,  due  to  their 
desire  to  save  money  over  the  years  and  their  preoccupation  with  a  vulnerable  border  with 
Germany,  the  French  government  had  failed  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  navy  before 
World  War  I.  The  French  fleet  slipped  in  ranking  from  second  to  fifth  place  in  the  world.35 
How  much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  debate  over  doctrine  is  open  to  speculation. 

20th  Century  World  Wars 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  fleet’s  primary  task  was  to  at  first  maintain  the  sea  lines 
of  communication  (SLOCs)  with  Algeria,  and  then  to  patrol  their  maritime  frontiers.  The 
SLOCs  were  the  vehicle  for  a  half-million  colonial  soldiers  and  two  hundred  thousand 
workers  to  come  to  the  aid  of  France  in  her  hour  of  need.  Hence  the  navy’s  contributions 
were  strategic  in  nature,  although  it  did  not  engage  in  decisive  battle  with  the  German  High 
Sea  Fleet.  Without  a  major  guerre  de  haute  mer  role,  there  was  no  way  to  validate  pre-war 
decisive  battle  doctrinal  development  with  actual  performance  in  combat.  Due  to  a  lack  of 
compatibility  with  the  Royal  Navy  and  their  inability  to  operate  with  the  Grand  and  other 
allied  fleets,  the  Mediterranean  theater  was  split  into  national  zones  of  responsibility  with  the 
French  Navy  assigned  the  lion’s  share.36  The  resulting  over-commitment  of  naval  resources 
to  the  Mediterranean  theater  was  a  direct  result  of  the  inability  to  form  an  allied  fleet, 
although  the  French  Navy  did  operate  with  the  British  in  the  Dardanelles.  Like  in  previous 
wars,  a  naval  brigade,  the  Brigade  des  fusiliers  marins,  fought  ashore. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  French  Navy  came  under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
Admiral  Raoul  Castex,  whose  influence  lasts  until  today.  His  five  volume  Theories 
strategiques 37  are  perhaps  the  most  complete  theoretical  survey  of  maritime  strategy  to  ever 
appear.  A  sixth  volume,  Melanges  strategiques,  was  published  in  1976  after  his  death. 

Castex  completed  an  additional  eighteen  major  works  and  more  than  fifty  journal  articles. 
Castex’s  Les  idees  militaires  de  la  marine  du  XVIire  siecle:  De  Ruyter  a  Suffren  (1911), 
makes  major  contributions  in  the  differences  between  official  doctrine  and  actual  tactical 
practices.  The  essence  of  Castex’s  work  can  be  found  in  a  summary  of  some  2,600  pages  of 
original  text  in  French  translated  into  428  pages  in  English  in  Strategic  Theories?*  His 
conclusions  were  that  decisive  battles  were  rare  in  history  and  that  the  enemy  battle  fleet  was 
not  always  the  main  object  of  an  operation  or  battle.  Castex’s  personal  views  were  that  navy 
doctrine  should  be  offensive  and  oriented  toward  a  decisive  battle.  Suffren  was  Castex’s 
professional  role  model.  Standing  doctrine  should  be  abandoned  if  warranted  by  the  tactical 
situation.39 
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On  the  other  hand,  Castex  recognized  that  his  task  was  to  provide  doctrine  for  a  second- 
ranking  navy  and  not  one  that  would  ever  hope  to  challenge  the  British.  Thus  he  formulated 
the  concept  of  la  force  organisee,  the  main  force  which  could  be  mustered  for  a  limited 
counteroffensive  against  a  superior  enemy.  There  is  some  similarity  between  this  concept  and 
some  of  the  writings  of  Julian  Corbett  in  Britain.40  Castex  gave  significant  attention  to 
commerce  raiding,  raids,  blockade,  mine,  and  amphibious  warfare.  The  centerpiece  of  his 
writings  are  strategic  manoeuvre  and  not  battle.  Castex  wrestled  with  the  influences  of 
technology  on  doctrine  but  concluded  that  the  aircraft  did  not  signal  the  end  of  the  surface 
ship.  In  the  final  analysis,  Castex  is  a  blend  of  la  grande  guerre  and  the  jeune  ecole. 

Castex’ s  writings  appeared  to  have  had  only  modest  direct  impact  on  the  behavior  of 
French  governments.41  On  the  other  hand,  his  writings  played  the  same  role  that  did  those  of 
Admiral  Mahan  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world-they  were  used  as  textbooks 
and  points  of  departure  for  internal  government  position  papers— and  Castex  is  credited  with 
saving  the  battleship.  One  can  also  trace  ideas  from  Theories  strategiques  to  the  creation  of 
the  new  College  des  hautes  etudes  de  defense  nationale  in  1936.  The  existing  ecole  de  guerre 
navale  was  supplemented  by  the  centre  des  hautes  etudes  navales.  Theories  strategiques  was 
fully  translated  into  Japanese  and  into  Spanish  by  the  Argentine  Navy.  Various  sections  were 
translated  into  Serbo-Croat,  Greek,  and  Russian.  It  has  been  widely  used  in  Latin  America 
and  Mediterranean  countries.  The  renowned  American  strategic  thinker  Bernard  Brodie  paid 
Castex  homage  in  his  A  Layman ’s  Guide  to  Naval  Strategy  by  stating  that  "the  underlying 
value  of  the  teachings  of  men  like  Mahan,  Corbett,  and  Castex  is  still  largely  intact."42 

A  few  other  French  Navy  officers  had  some  influence  during  World  War  I  and  the  inter- 
War  years.  Rear  Admiral  Degouy  wrote  a  series  of  illogical  articles  and  books  which, 
nonetheless,  demonstrated  a  fundamental  failure  of  the  Navy  officer  corps  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue  of  offensive  versus  defensive  warfare.  Others  wrote  articles  and  books  in 
which  the  failure  of  the  battleship  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory  at  Jutland  was,  incorrectly, 
attributed  to  the  submarine  and  concepts  previously  advocated  by  the  jeune  ecole. 

French  Navy  policy  during  the  inter-War  years  was  also  influenced  again  by  Admiral 
Rene  Daveluy,  who  along  with  Naval  Minister  Georges  Leygues  (minister  from  1925-1933), 
became  concerned  with  coastal  defense  and  implementing  the  various  naval  arms  control 
treaties  which  would  make  obsolete  large  scale  battles  at  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Second  Empire,  France  had  a  coherent  navy  policy  and  doctrine.43  Daveluy 
wrote  Les  enseignements  maritimes  de  la  guerre  anti-germanique  (1919)  which  pulled  no 
punches  and  admitted  that  the  battleship  had  failed  to  deliver  as  expected  in  the  previous  war. 
This  book  had  no  real  influence  in  France.  Eventually  Daveluy  advocated  an  all-submarine 
fleet  and  advocates  a  policy  of  "sea  denial"  rather  than  sea  control— but  his  recommendations 
were  ignored. 

It  was  not  until  1938,  under  Fleet  Admiral  Francois  Darlan,  that  a  navy  construction 
program  began  in  earnest.  That  program,  however,  paid  insufficient  attention  to  naval 
aviation,  anti-air  warfare,  and  anti-submarine  warfare.  France  had  over  committed  herself 
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with  the  promise  to  defend  overseas  possessions.  Honor  prevailed,  and  resources  that  could 
have  been  devoted  to  a  defense  of  France  herself  were  squandered  on  naval  forces  that  did 
not  save  colonies  nor  contribute  to  the  territorial  defense  of  the  homeland. 

The  French  Navy  participated  in  a  number  of  short-length  multinational  operations  with 
the  Royal  Navy  in  the  very  early  days  of  World  War  n.  Those  French  Navy  forces  (the 
fourth  largest  in  the  world  at  the  time)  that  remained  loyal  to  the  Vichy  government  were 
never  put  into  a  position  where  they  would  engage  in  major  combat  actions  against  their 
former  allies.44  Hence,  there  was  generally  no  opportunity  to  validate  the  pre-war  navy 
doctrine  developed  from  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  Castex  in  general  warfare  with  either 
side.  The  French  force  de  raid  at  Mers-el-Kebir  (Oran),  Algeria,  refused  to  sortie  in  1940  to 
allied,  neutral,  or  Caribbean  ports  and  were  effectively  dealt  with  in  port  by  the  British 
Force  H  under  Vice  Admiral  Sir  James  Somerville.  French  Vice-Admiral  Marcel  Gensoul 
rejected  the  ultimatum  since  it  would  have  contravened  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  with 
Germany.  The  French  force  X  at  Alexandria,  Egypt  under  Vice  Admiral  Rene  Godfrey  were 
demilitarized  and  those  in  the  West  Indies  remained  out  of  the  war.  Vichy  French  Navy 
forces  fought  off  a  British  and  Free  French  invasion  of  Dakar  later  that  same  year.  In  short, 
the  French  fleet  was  dismantled.45 

The  value  of  the  French  fleet,  however,  can  be  measured  by  these  efforts  by  her  former 
allies  to  ensure  that  it  remained  out  of  Axis  hands.  These  efforts  must  have  been  due  to  a 
healthy  respect  for  French  Navy  warfighting  capabilities  which  were,  in  part,  a  measure  of 
French  Navy  doctrine.  During  the  years  of  Vichy  government,  all  doctrinal  development 
ground  to  a  halt.  The  French  General  Staff  forbade  the  updating  of  any  doctrinal  manuals, 
fearing  changes  would  be  interpreted  by  the  Germans  as  directed  at  them.  Doctrinal 
development  was  forced  to  be  done  in  secrecy.  The  fleet  performed  no  major  training 
exercises  nor  was  it  integrated  into  either  the  Italian  nor  German  force  structure.  Germany 
negotiated  for  some  time  to  get  the  use  of  the  French  Navy  and  the  bulk  of  the  remaining 
French  fleet  at  Toulon  was  scuttled  at  the  end  of  1942  when  they  tried  to  seize  it. 

French  forces  escaping  the  German  occupation  and  choosing  to  continue  the  war  operated 
outside  of  normal  political  control.  Eventually,  most  of  the  Fighting  Free  French  forces 
operated  with  the  permission  of  General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  but  under  the  operational  control 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  allied  forces.  With  their  experiences  operating  with  foreign  forces, 
French  military  and  navy  doctrine  as  it  had  been  known  before  the  war  was  to  be  forever 
altered.  Eventually,  French  Navy  forces  participated  in  integrated  convoy  escorting  and 
amphibious  assaults.  Fighting  Free  French  forces  operated  at  the  same  level  of  combat 
efficiency  as  did  their  allies. 

Doctrine  During  the  Cold  War 

Free  French  Navy  forces  had  been  quick  to  adapt  to  allied  navy  doctrine  during  the  war, 
but  where  there  was  a  choice  between  allies,  the  French  were  usually  more  likely  to  accept 
the  American  way  of  war  instead  of  the  British.  Simply  put,  the  bitter  aftertaste  of  Mers-el- 
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Kebir  was  to  last  many  years.  For  example,  following  World  War  n,  France  turned  a  good 
deal  of  its  attention  to  the  recovery  and  defense  of  overseas  colonies.  Most  of  this  effort  did 
not  require  navy  forces  for  fleet  versus  fleet  interaction,  yet  the  French  concepts  for 
operations  from  the  sea  using  aircraft  carriers  were  based  upon  American  navy  doctrine 
rather  than  the  extensive  British  history. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  authors  on  navy  matters  during  the  1950s  was  Vice  Admiral 
Pierre  Baijot.  Admiral  Baijot  embraced  the  American  method  of  antisubmarine  defense 
(offensive  striking  forces)  and  not  the  British  (convoys).  Admiral  Baijot  authored  a  number 
of  substantive  documents  which  were  strategic,  doctrinal,  and  programmatic  in  nature.46  He 
was  an  unabashed  supporter  of  aircraft  carriers  and  naval  aviation.  Baijot  authored  a  number 
of  books,  including,  Vers  la  marine  de  I’age  atomique  (1955)47  and  Histoire  de  la  guerre 
aeronavale  (1961).  Admiral  Lepotier  prepared  some  excellent  articles  for  publication  in  the 
Revue  de  la  Defense  nationale  as  well  as  two  books,  Mer  contre  Terre  and  La  guerre  dans 
les  trois  dimensions,  but  these  were  never  followed-up  with  additional  in-depth  strategic 
thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  developed  her  own  doctrine  for  naval  diplomacy.  Rather  than 
having  large  numbers  of  overseas  stationed  combat  forces  like  the  Americans,  or  the  "swing- 
through"  doctrine  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  French  often  achieved  the  same  political  purpose 
with  station-keeping  ships  with  limited  combat  potential.  Although  France  still  maintains  the 
limited  ability  to  intervene  overseas,  the  formal  Force  Amphibie  d ’Intervention  was  disbanded 
in  1969. 48 

France  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  even  though  it  did  not 
routinely  participate  in  its  military  command  structure  during  most  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
French  Navy  developed  into  a  serious  combat  force  with  the  most  modem  implements  of 
war.  Technological  innovation  continued  with  the  leading  place  in  the  West  in  the 
development  of  surface  to  surface  cruise  missiles.  France  did  not  attempt  to  challenge  the 
superpower  navies  of  the  U.S.  or  Soviet  Union  but  rested  comfortably  with  its  status 
essentially  equivalent  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

French  Navy  doctrine  was  developed  for  interactions  against  fleets  of  minor  powers  or  to 
deny  the  full  use  of  the  fleet  of  a  major  power.  Limiting  her  development  of  conventional 
warfighting  capability  was  the  commitment  by  various  governments  to  maintain  a  navy 
portion  of  the  force  defrappe  ,49  The  lack  of  resources  preclude  both  a  nuclear  and  a  serious 
conventional  warfighting  capability.  The  aircraft  carrier  represented  a  pre-strategic  nuclear 
capable  force  permitting  flexibility.  This  solution  recognizes  that  conventional  warfighting  at 
sea  might  not  be  required  if  nuclear  weapons  were  used-a  decision  that  would  probably  be 
reached  due  to  the  performance  of  armies  ashore  and  not  concern  for  forces  at  sea.  With  the 
predominance  of  the  strategic  nuclear  force,  the  resulting  role  for  conventional  navy  forces 
might  be  to  sweep  the  seas  ahead  of  a  missile-firing  submarine  to  ensure  that  it  would  get  to 
its  launch  position  unaffected  by  enemy  anti-submarine  forces.50 
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Doctrinal  development  was  enhanced  with  the  introduction  by  Admiral  Marcel  Duval  of 
new  courses  at  the  Ecole  superieure  de  guerre  de  la  Marine.  Then-Commander  Michel 
Tripier  completed  the  Fondements  et  principes  de  strategic  maritime  (1977),  but  this  paper 
was  circulated  only  amongst  Navy  circles  until  an  extract  appeared  in  1990  in  the  journal 
Strategique .51  Rear  Admiral  Hubert  Moineville,  FN  (Ret.),  prepared  an  excellent  book  La 
guerre  navale  (1982)  which  was  translated  into  English.52  Although  most  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  overall  military  strategy,  the  last  three  chapters  deal  with  choices  to  be  made  in 
advance  of  navy  actions  and  the  problems  in  conducting  them.  La  guerre  navale  examines 
many  doctrinal  issues  that  were  being  debated  during  the  Cold  War.  Among  those  is  this 
issue  of  using  conventional,  or  general  purpose,  navy  forces  to  ensure  the  combat  stability  of 
nuclear  missile  submarines. 

Admiral  Moineville  correctly  concludes  that  the  introduction  of  long-range  nuclear-armed 
missiles  into  navies  has  fundamentally  altered  the  role  of  first-rank  navies.  For  example,  he 
concludes  that  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for  naval  warfare  on  a  grand  scale  without  the  threat 
to  use  nuclear  weapons.  His  analysis  of  the  potential  of  nuclear  naval  warfare  was  in  line 
with  the  thinking  of  most  admirals  and  navies— nuclear  war  at  sea  must  be  deterred  since,  if  it 
were  not,  one  weapon  detonation  would  result  in  the  loss  of  one  ship.  One  weakness  of 
Moineville’ s  work  is  its  lack  of  historical  examples. 

Old  French  patterns  of  interest  in  guerre  de  course  can  be  found  in  Moineville’ s 
appreciation  for  the  economic  vulnerability  (oil)  of  modem  nations.  In  general,  Moineville 
appreciates  the  widening  political  role  of  naval  forces  but,  like  most  navy  officers,  fails  to 
get  into  the  doctrine  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  when  used  against  shore  targets. 

Admiral  Pierre  Lacoste  wrote  a  book  Strategies  navales  du  present  (1981)  which  was 
well  received  in  France.  A  more  recent  work  outlining  the  history  of  naval  thought  in  France 
and  elsewhere  is  the  edited  book  of  Herve  Coutau-Begarie,  L  ’evolution  de  la  pensee  navale 
(1990-3).  Although  not  directly  doctrine,  L’evolution  de  la  pensee  navale  provides  an 
excellent  source  of  doctrinal  history  and  should  be  translated  into  English  for  the  wider 
audience  that  it  deserves.  Finally,  Vice  Admiral  Michel  Tripier  completed  Le  Royaume 
d’Archimede  in  1993,  just  prior  to  his  untimely  death.53 

Military  Doctrine  in  the  French  Army 

The  French  model  would  not  be  complete  without  an  analysis  of  doctrine  in  the  French 
Army.54  The  Belgian-invented  and  French-developed  Montigny  mitrailleuse  (machine  gun) 
was  introduced  by  the  French  Army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71. 55  Although 
the  mitrailleuse  increased  the  effective  firepower  on  the  battlefield  over  the  rifle  by  an  order 
of  magnitude,  its  introduction  during  the  war  failed  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  war  in  favor  of  the 
French.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  the  French  Army  guarded  their  new  capability  too  well 
and  were  caught  up  in  the  technical  details  of  development.  The  Army  failed  to  devise  an 
effective  doctrine  for  the  new  weapon  or  to  test  various  tactics.  Furthermore,  the  mitrailleuse 
was  assigned  to  artillery  units  where  it  was  viewed  as  a  rather  short-range  weapon  that  was 
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extremely  vulnerable  to  counter-battery  fire.  Although  the  introduction  of  the  mitrailleuse 
alone  might  have  swung  the  war  in  favor  of  France,  its  operational  employment  was 
disastrously  ineffective.  The  machine  gun  was  rapidly  assimilated  into  the  German  and 
Russian  ground  forces. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  French  Army  was  committed  to  the  defense  of 
France  which  would  occur  via  a  decisive  engagement  fought  under  an  offensive  doctrine.  The 
moral  superiority  of  the  offensive  would  yield  an  elan  that  would  be  decisive.  The  defense  of 
France  would  be  obtained  by  a  clash  against  the  German  armed  forces  fought  on  foreign  soil. 
An  offensive  war  of  annihilation  was  thought  to  be  short,  cheap,  and  more  effective.  A 
correct  analysis  of  the  technology  available  at  the  time  would  have  concluded  that  the 
defensive  was  the  more  proper  doctrine  to  follow.  Of  course  the  same  criticism  can  be  made 
of  the  Union  army  during  the  American  Civil  War.56 

When  the  war  did  not  develop  as  planned  and  the  defense  of  France  should  have  been 
obtained  via  a  defensive  doctrine,  the  army  proved  incapable  of  adapting  and  millions  of  men 
died  in  military  operations  that  had  no  significant  political  purpose.  The  French  Army  had  a 
virtual  inexhaustible  supply  of  troops  which  it  could  throw  into  mindless  attacks— a  byproduct 
of  the  French  Revolution.57  This  same  army  was  governed  by  a  doctrine  that  did  not  allow 
for  individual  judgment  to  resolve  crucial  questions  and  assumed  that  preplanned  violence 
was  enough  to  overcome  the  enemy.58 

The  conduct  of  the  First  World  War  on  the  ground  has  led  some  scholars  to  conclude 
that:  "military  professionals... usually  incline  toward  the  offensive."59  There  is  the  obvious 
need  to  motivate  troops  in  the  face  of  obstacles.60  When  the  political  leadership  of  a  nation 
assumes  that  the  military  is  an  acceptable  tool  to  obtain  decisive  political  results,  the  military 
themselves  will  probably  be  forced  to  favor  an  offensive  doctrine  from  which  decisive  and 
positive  results  will  be  obtained.61  Perhaps  another  lesson  from  World  War  I  is  that  elan  can 
and  should  be  exhibited  at  the  tactical-level  of  warfare  while  fighting  on  the  operational  and 
strategic  defensive. 

The  catastrophic  and  unexpected  failure  of  the  French  Army  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  can  be,  in  great  part,  attributable  to  their  strategy  and  doctrine  for  war.62  In  general, 
the  strategy  and  doctrine  were  compatible  but  the  French  Army  doctrine  was  based  upon  a 
fatally  flawed  strategy  and  the  strategy  based  upon  an  obsolete  doctrine.  Simply  put,  the 
French  Army  attempted  to  fight  an  attrition-based  war  based  upon  defense,  firepower, 
centralization,  and  control  in  a  series  of  sequential  methodical  battles  while  the  German 
Army  had  adopted  a  doctrine  of  maneuver  warfare  of  one  continuous  battle  that  made  the 
French  response  inadequate  and  self-defeating.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  nature  of  French 
Army  doctrine,  there  was  no  alternative  solution.  When  the  need  for  change  was  recognized, 
after  defeats  in  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  it  simply  was  too  late. 

Essentially,  France  created  an  army  that  could  not  cope  with  the  unexpected  or  respond 
to  limited  threats.  One  of  the  very  few  officers  who  dared  to  criticize  the  overall  plan  for 
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defense,  General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  found  his  opinions  subsumed  by  political  necessity. 
French  military  doctrine  in  the  inter-war  years  became  too  pedantic  and  too  theoretical.  It 
was  impractical.  French  doctrine  was  more  suited  for  the  classroom  than  the  battlefield. 

Yet,  while  in  the  classroom,  officers  were  rewarded  for  regurgitating  huge  quantities  of  rote 
data  rather  than  for  innovation. 

The  French  Army  had  in  fact  changed  their  doctrine  to  that  of  attrition  from  that  of  the 
annihilation-based  war  of  World  War  I  but  did  not  do  so  fast  or  thoroughly  enough. 
Technological  developments  in  France  were  not  viewed  as  "revolutions  in  military  affairs" 
but  rather  as  minor  modifications  on  the  existing  consensus.  Perhaps  because  the  German 
Army  had  to  divest  itself  of  equipment  following  World  War  I,  it  was  better  able  to  view  the 
new  technological  opportunities  for  what  they  were. 

French  Air  Force  doctrine  was  similarly  deficient.  Not  only  had  they  failed  to  prepare  a 
doctrine  for  the  correct  war,  but  there  were  significant  doctrinal  voids  to  employ  existing 
forces  for  the  war  for  which  the  army  prepared.  France  simply  did  not  have  the  right  type  or 
sufficient  numbers  of  aircraft  to  contest  local  air  superiority.  During  the  inter-war  years,  the 
air  force  and  army  had  been  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  over  whether  the  proper  role  for 
aviation  was  annihilation  as  an  independent  strategic  bombing  force  or  to  cooperate  tactically 
with  the  land  forces  engaged  in  attrition  warfare.  The  result  of  this  struggle  was  a 
compromise  force  that  was  supposed  to  do  it  all  and  simply  could  not. 

Blame  for  the  fall  of  France  can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  political  leadership  for  then- 
improper  preparation  of  the  Army  (poor  High  Command  structure,  terms  of  service,  and  size 
of  active  duty  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  corps)  as  well  as  at  the  feet  of  the 
officer  corps  itself  The  military  leadership  of  France  was  more  concerned  with  bureaucratic 
details  than  the  de\  elopment  of  warfighting  strategy  and  doctrine  and  asking  the  hard 
questions. 

Conclusions 


Even  this  brief  review  of  the  300+  year  history  of  French  Navy  and  military  doctrine  in 
France  reveals  a  treasure  trove  of  doctrinal  lessons  that  should  have  been  learned.  As  with 
the  Royal  Navy,  the  French  Navy  has  given  primary  emphasis  to  the  development  of  tactical- 
level  Service-unique  doctrine.  That  is  not  to  say  that  other  forms  of  military  doctrine  have 
been  ignored,  but  this  is  clearly  where  emphasis  has  been  placed.  There  are  many  interesting 
lessons  to  be  learned  also  by  contrasting  the  differences,  as  well  as  noting  the  similarities, 
between  doctrine  in  the  French  and  British  navies. 

Contrasting  French  and  British  navy  doctrine  is  somewhat  unfair-an  unfairness 
compounded  if  we  only  rely  upon  traditional  English-language  sources  that  stress  Britain’s 
offensive  victories.  The  French  monarchy  had  an  extremely  sophisticated  concept  of  attrition 
warfare  and  a  defensive  doctrine  for  its  fleet.  The  royal  French  fleet  achieved  levels  of 
success  that  were  appropriate  for  France’s  geography,  strategic  culture,  overall  strategy,  and 
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available  resources.  The  fact  that  the  French  naval  doctrine  would  not  have  been  appropriate 
for  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain  is  immaterial  and  misleading. 

Quite  frankly,  the  hubris  displayed  by  many  American  officers  and  scholars  in  rebuffing 
French  Navy  doctrine  due  to  the  history  of  French  military  doctrine  or  of  the  lack  of  combat 
victories  by  the  French  Navy  during  the  Revolution  or  under  Napoleon  is  somewhat 
shocking.  We  should  be  looking  for  the  lessons  of  doctrinal  development  and  not  prejudging 
its  value  based  upon  what  happened  ashore  or  due  to  actions  taken  by  Army  officers  or 
governments  who  set  policies  for  the  Navy.  To  disregard  the  lessons  of  the  French  Navy 
based  upon  such  reasons  is  extremely  poor  scholarship  and  the  height  of  audacity.  In  the 
words  of  a  well-respected  scholar,  "...France  has  had  little  just  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
navy:  the  navy  may  have  had  some  just  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  France."63 

When  the  Comte  de  Grasse  came  to  the  aid  of  an  embryonic  United  States  fighting  for 
her  independence,  his  decisions  off  the  Virginia  Capes  in  1781  were  shaped  by  a  defensive 
doctrine  that  gave  primary  importance  to  the  protection  and  support  of  actions  ashore  rather 
than  the  prize-taking  of  enemy  ships.  It  is  because  of  these  decisions  and  actions  that  de 
Grasse  successfully  supported  General  George  Washington  and  earned  that  officer’s  praise. 
America  remembers  the  strategic  and  operational-level  vision  of  Admiral  de  Grasse,  a  former 
army  officer,  rather  than  his  tactical  abilities  at  sea,  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  the  Saints,  and 
eventual  humiliation. 

A  review  of  French  Navy  doctrine  practiced  by  a  variety  of  commanders  reveals  the 
strengths,  and  weaknesses,  of  defensive  doctrine  and  warfare  by  attrition.  Similar  reviews  of 
French  Army  warfare  by  both  annihilation  and  attrition,  and  offensive  and  defensive  doctrine 
also  demonstrate  inherent  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  these  four  methods.  These  positive 
and  negative  lessons  have  value  today— most  importantly,  there  is  no  one  correct  military 
doctrine  for  all  times  and  all  places.  French  soldiers  have  paid  heavily  for  the  search  for  the 
one  correct  doctrine  that  could  ensure  victory- "a  cult  of  the  correct  military  doctrine."  The 
search  for  such  enduring  and  eternal  principles  can  discourage  the  adaptability  and  flexibility 
which  is  required  in  successful  doctrine.  Doctrinal  rigidity  can  also  impede  appreciation  of 
potential  technological  improvements.64 

Unlike  with  doctrinal  development  ashore,  France  had  few  such  major  doctrinal  debates 
at  sea-there  was  general  consensus  on  the  defensive  doctrine  and  guerre  de  course— although 
there  was  a  continued  evolution  of  doctrine  even  while  technology  remained  relatively 
constant.  Even  with  a  defensive  doctrine,  at  times  France  was  able  to  meet  Britain  as  an 
equal  at  sea  while  devoting  her  primary  attention  to  events  ashore.  The  defensive  doctrine 
and  guerre  de  course  warfare  of  attrition  employed  by  the  navy  often  allowed  significant 
victories  at  minimal  cost-a  conservation  of  efforts  at  sea. 

France  also  should  be  credited  with  pioneering  work  on  successful  multinational  navy 
doctrine,  major  innovation  in  fleet  organization  as  an  aid  to  unity  in  action,  as  well  as 
accepting  the  concept  of  fighting  spirit,  elan,  as  a  part  of  combat  potential.  Just  as 
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Clausewitz  noted  the  valuable  contribution  of  elan  to  the  Grande  Arrnee  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  concept  of  elan  was  an  unwarranted  faith  by 
French  governments  that  superiority  in  warfighting  spirit  would  make  up  for  material  and 
training  deficiencies.  Furthermore,  the  history  of  French  military  doctrine  reveals  the 
dangerous  consequences  if  elan,  as  a  battlespace  concept  to  motivate  warriors,  is  transferred 
from  the  tactical-level  of  war,  where  it  belongs,  to  the  operational  and  strategic-levels  or  to 
programming,  where  it  does  not. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  difference  between  French  naval  and  military 
doctrine’s  treatment  of  elan  is  that  the  navy  fully  accepted  fighting  spirit  as  a  part  of  a 
defensive  doctrine  which  would  lead  to  strategic-level  victory  while  general  officers  in  the 
army,  especially  prior  to  World  War  I,  assumed  that  a  defensive  doctrine  would  signal  moral 
weakness  and  lead  to  strategic  defeat.  Naval  history  suggests  that  fighting  spirit  and  initiative 
can  be  an  integral  part  of  a  defensive  doctrine— meaning  that  these  terms  do  not  necessarily 
need  to  be  synonymous  with  offensive  warfare. 

Another  significant  difference  between  the  French  land  and  sea  forces  appears  to  be  that 
the  individual  field  commander  ashore  was  often  not  granted  the  degree  of  judgment 
accorded  to  the  commander  at  sea.  Some  of  this  can  be  explained  by  the  lack  of  modem 
long-range  communications  systems,  but  perhaps  it  also  was  the  lack  of  familiarity  with 
warfare  at  sea  by  the  governments  ashore  that  resulted  in  what  appears  to  be  far  less 
oversight  and  fewer  courts-martial  of  naval  officers  by  French  governments  than  were 
suffered  by  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  brutal  effect  of  changes  in  governments  in  France  following  the  Revolution  or  during 
and  after  World  War  II  has  another  type  of  effect  on  doctrine  that  may  still  be  of  interest 
today.  During  drastic  changes  in  French  governments,  the  officer  corps  generally  suffered 
disproportionally.  When  the  corporate  memory  of  the  existing  officer  corps  is  lost,  it  is  both 
an  opportunity  for  wholesale  change  (as  during  and  after  World  War  II)  and  a  period  of 
danger.  During  the  first  years  of  the  Republic  and  Napoleon,  the  French  Navy  fought 
without  the  benefit  of  the  years  of  experience  that  had  been  gained  by  its  royalist  warriors 
but  not  yet  reflected  in  official  written  doctrine.  Without  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  decapitation  of  its  military  leadership,  subsequent  navy  battles  against  the  British  might 
have  ended  quite  differently.  The  lesson  here  is  that  military  Services  need  to  attempt  to 
bridge  drastic  changes  in  governments  and  wholesale  shifts  in  the  inputs  to  doctrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  speed  with  which  great  changes  in  navy  doctrine  that  occurred 
during  and  after  World  War  II  were  probably  only  possible  due  to  the  government  changes 
brought  about  by  that  war.  In  both  cases,  changes  in  government  resulted  in  massive  losses 
in  corporate  military  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  rapidly  substitute  new  ideas.  Today,  when 
we  in  the  West  witness  the  wholesale  release  of  combat-proven  officers  into  civilian  life,  we 
both  risk  losing  the  corporate  knowledge  of  how  to  fight  unless  we  take  the  time  to  document 
that  knowledge  in  formal  written  doctrine  and  we  have  the  opportunity  for  major  doctrinal 
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change.  The  major  lesson  is  that  doctrinal  change  is  generally  available  with  changes  in  the 
type  of  government  or  other  events  which  lead  to  a  massive  disruption  of  the  officer  corps. 

Without  combat  to  stimulate  doctrinal  development,  we  must  turn  to  other  sources  for 
such  kindling.  One  source  of  doctrinal  stimulation  is  new  technology.  Generally  new 
technologies  are  often  thought  to  automatically  lead  to  improvements  in  combat  potential. 

The  lesson  of  the  jeune  ecole,  however,  is  that  unless  the  full  implications  of  new 
technologies  are  explained  to  governments,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  governments  will 
seize  the  opportunity  to  reduce  force  structure  (and  therefore  capability)  resulting  in 
impairment  of  the  military  Services.  Today  we  face  similar  challenges  with  the  Bottom-up 
Review  claiming  that,  with  improved  technology,  its  smaller  force  structure  can  do  as  much 
as  President  George  Bush’s  Base  Force. 

Force  structure  reductions  may  nonetheless  come  about  if  governments  are  told  that  a 
new  technology  also  allows  attainment  of  political  objectives  at  reduced  cost.  In  short,  before 
revealing  new  technologies  to  government,  military  specialists  ought  to  well  understand  the 
potential  negative  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  officers  of  the  jeune  ecole 
have  earned  an  unfair  reputation  for  being  short-sighted  when,  perhaps,  they  were  trying  to 
do  the  best  that  they  could  under  the  political  and  fiscal  circumstances  which  were  their 
reality. 

French  fleets  have  generally  sailed  with  specific  orders  as  to  their  overall  mission  issued 
by  French  governments.  Navy  missions  rarely,  if  ever,  included  the  enemy  fleet  as  the  main 
objective.  As  at  Trafalgar,  the  enemy  fleet  was  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  and  not  an 
objective  itself.  One  of  the  problems  with  such  a  system  is  that  it  assumes  that  the  top 
governmental  leadership  understands  what  missions  should  be  given  to  the  fleet.  Generally 
governments  consist  of  landlubbers  with  no  real  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  how  to  fight  on, 
under,  or  over  it.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  then  to  ensure  that  the  fleet  is  properly  tasked? 

The  history  of  the  French  Navy  is  one  of  being  mismanaged  by  governments  who  could 
have  known  better.  If  the  Navy  itself  is  to  not  educate  their  governments,  then  who  will?  If  it 
is  the  role  of  the  navy  to  educate  its  governments,  then  this  suggests  the  need  for  officers 
skilled  in  administrative  tasks  and  bureaucratic  maneuvering  within  the  shore  establishment 
and  at  the  headquarters-level.  There  is  a  rich  history  of  such  officers  in  the  French  Navy,  but 
there  is  no  clear  cut  answer  whether  the  efforts  of  the  administrative  officer  or  the  warfighter 
were  more  successful  in  doctrinal  development.  Perhaps  the  more  correct  way  to  view  the 
relationship  between  administrative  officers  and  the  warfighters  is  that  of  a  yin/yang 
partnership  where  both  make  a  complete  whole.  Clearly  doctrine  must  be  acceptable  to  the 
warfighter,  but  there  is  a  long  history  of  superior  warriors  departing  the  field  of  battle 
without  leaving  behind  a  legacy  of  doctrine,  or  even  lessons  learned,  worthy  of  their 
triumphs. 

Both  the  French  and  British  navies  operated  under  formal  doctrine  during  the  bulk  of 
their  history.  There  were  similarities  in  the  issues  that  each  faced,  with  differences  in  how 
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each  attempted  to  solve  the  doctrinal  issue  that  needed  to  be  solved.  It  is  by  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  lessons  of  the  history  of  doctrine  in  these  two  great  navies  that  we  can  turn  to 
a  subsequent  examination  of  the  doctrinal  issues  that  all  navies  appear  to  need  to  address, 
regardless  of  the  technologies  involved,  flag  flown,  or  government  served.  Simply  put,  a 
comparative  approach  to  the  history  of  naval  doctrine  yields  the  process  common  to  both. 
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